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PAXTON - MITCHELL 


COMPANY 
Omaha. Nebraska 


1000 lb. casting for 
Baker Ice Machine Co. 
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distur 


compressor 


1200 lb. locomotive 
cylinder bushing 
29” OD x 42” long. 


2191 WEST 110th ST. 
; Boston, Mass. Philadelphia, Pa. 
4 Hartford, Conn. Birmingham, Ala. 
a Edgewater, N. J. Buffalo, N. Y. 
at 


Canada—WERNER G. SMITH, Ltd. 
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Warehouse 
Columbus, Ohio Chicago, Ill. 
Dayton, Ghio Moline, Ill. 


Indianapolis, Ind. 


Factory—Royce Ave., Toronto 
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Management Must Set Stage 
For Good Housekeeping 


SHORT time ago we witnessed a foundry ex- 

ecutive proudly showing a number of his plant 

photographs to a group of friends. These pic- 
tures were prepared especially for aiding salesmen in 
telling customers of the specialized manufacturing ta- 
cilities provided by the foundry. The photographs 
were remarkable examples of modern industrial pho- 
tography and showed in exceptional detail every de- 
partment of a clean and orderly plant. Before anyone 
in the group had time to make the obvious comment, 
the plant executive explained that the foundry was 
not cleaned up for the occasion. His statement, “We 
keep our foundry clean at all times,’ emphasized the 
pride of accomplishment. 

During the past few years, the foundry industry has 
made considerable progress in furthering good house- 
keeping practices. Where management has realized 
the many savings possible through maintaining a 
really clean plant, and where the necessary time and 
effort has been expended in selling foremen and work- 
ers on the necessity and value of orderliness, excep- 
tional results have been secured. Outstanding ex- 
amples of excellence in good housekeeping practice 
may be found in every part of the country. Many 
more are needed. 

Interesting factors which must be considered care- 
fully in starting a good housekeeping program, re- 
cently were outlined by A. D. Lynch, industrial rela- 
tions manager, J. I. Case Co., Racine, Wis., speaking 
before a meeting of the National Founders’ associa- 
tion. His experience and observation have shown 
that, as is universally true in all endeavor where edu- 
cational or training programs are to be carried on, 
management must do certain things before any pro- 
gram of that nature will be accepted. Before it is pos- 
sible to obtain a clean plant, order must be secured. 
Order can be had only when all unnecessary objects 
have been removed and all necessary materials, equip- 
ment and tools are in their proper places. Foremen 
and workers cannot meet this definition of order un- 
less management provides proper places for all neces- 
sary operating items and prepares proper storage fa- 
cilities for things unnecessary in one operation but 
necessary in another. In addition, operations creating 
dust must be controlled with exhaust and dust col- 
lector systems. 

Not until these conditions have been provided, is 
management ready to train foremen and workers, ac- 
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Because many employes have 


cording to Mr. Lynch. 
heen accustomed to conditions less than clean and or- 


derly, they must be given a clear picture of just what 
is demanded. As the good housekeeping program 
progresses, and cleaner surroundings predominate, 
workmen unconsciously will create less dirt and dis- 
order. Methods to maintain interest and perpetuate 
the job may be devised to meet local conditions. 


Joint Effert Beneficial 


VERYONE knows that co-operative research has 

proven beneficial in numerous industries, including 
several specializing in the field of castings manufac- 
ture. Without reflecting in the least upon the im- 
mense progress made by the gray iron foundry indus- 
try during the past 10 or 15 years, it does seem pos- 
sible that joint effort in the past might have provided 
answers to many problems which now are pressing for 
solution. 

Our British contemporaries have gone far in that 
direction. The annual report of the British Cast Iron 
Research association, according to the Foundry Trade 
Journal, indicates steady progress. The organization 
has a staff of about 40, and its laboratories and offices 
cover about 12,500 square feet. A small foundry with 
about 2500 square feet for experimental work recently 
Was begun. 

The report shows that during the year it has been 
found possible to obtain refined graphite irons, that is 
of the so-called eutectic or supercooled type, from the 
cupola. An intimate connection has been found be- 
tween graphite size and shrinkage. A new type of 
heat-resisting iron containing aluminum has been de- 
veloped. Notable progress has been made on the sep- 
aration and estimation of nonmetallic inclusions in 
cast iron and pig iron. A preliminary report has been 
prepared for the Institution of Mechanical Engineers 
on high-duty iron for engineering purposes. 


HE Readers’ Service department calls attention 

to the fact that the index of volume 66 of THE 
FouNDRY, covering all material published in 1938, now 
is available. This will be sent free upon request of 
subscribers. 
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Fig. | (Above)—Front or face 


side of production record card. core port? 


Fig. 2 (Right)—Reverse side of | 

production record card. Fig. 3 

(Right below) —Production pro- 

gram sheet containing all in- 

formation for various molding, 

coremaking, cleaning and ship- 
ping floors 


HE small jobbing as well as the large production 

foundry has to meet problems in the control of 

production that may mean losses or profits in 
operating. The haphazard way of producing castings ac- 
cording to the formula of “making anything at any 
time” gradually is becoming obsolete, due to its being 
uneconomical in a competitive market. It is wasteful 
if considering set-up time, handling of pattern and flask 
equipment, or unutilized capacity. It is harmful to the 
organization if overtime must be substituted by off-days 
due to production run wild. Many foundrymen have 
found that it may be less important to lose an order 
than to lose position or money in the manufacture of 
castings. Most of the foundries that made money all 
during the depression, work in one way or another 
under positive production control. 

Reasons for intelligent control of production in the 
foundry are well known. Only a few instances are here 
enumerated to stress its importance comparable with 
cupola practice, mixing by analysis, etc., to which much 


99 


greater attention has been given in the past. Production 
control in many places is represented where the fore- 
man picks up a pattern and some core boxes. He gives 
these to the molder and core maker with verbal order to 
make one or more castings at once if any suitable flasks 
can be found. 

Production control becomes a necessity: 


1. If orders are delayed in the office. All orders thus 
become rush orders, and operations in the foundry 
are uneconomical due to excessive set-up time, flask 
transportation, core waste, irregular number of 
charges per heat, and defective castings. 

2. If numerous orders remain open for unreason- 
able periods. 

3. If chasing identical castings by different indi- 
viduals at the same time creates overproduction. 

4. If castings are made without definite orders. 

3. If quantities on existing orders are increased or 
reduced upon verbal instructions. 

6. If defective castings on the molding floors and 
in cleaning departments are not followed up. 

7. If core production goes far ahead of molding, 
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Neglect of patterns, remaining in the foundry for 
long periods without proper care; (c) Confusion in 
selecting coreboxes of similar appearance, either in 
foundry or pattern storage when returned from the 


foundry. 
9. If the clerical work is excessive due to order 


forms and tags handled by foremen, clerks or 
molders. 


MM 10. If there is no consolidated information avail- 

ethods Cut able with regard to the manufacture of a casting, 

but only as carried by memory, or if trial and error 
method is in use too often. 

Before any control of production can be established 

s intelligently a measuring stick for work performed 

rQO uction must be created. This is either accomplished by the 

piece work method, based on past and should be per- 

formance, or the further advanced time study and mo- 

tion study combination where a base rate is maintained 

a oem Ses irrespective of castings produced. In either case defi- 

nite time values per casting are established beforehand. 

Data collected over a comparatively short period will 

produce ready charts from which time standards can be 

set for any new job upon such elements as flask or sand 

By CHARLES ZUST volume, parting area, draw, touch up, and such in- 

: cidentals as black dust, gaggers, nailing, skin drying 

values, etc. 
Time standards also are (Please turn to page 66) 


. creating: (a) Waste in cores, kept for weeks on racks 
; before being used. (b) Duplication in production of 
cores, by ignoring cores in stock. 
) 8. If patterns and coreboxes are released so that 
storage facilities in the foundry are jammed, creating: 
; (a) Misuse of and damage to patterns in handling; (b) 


Otis Elevator Co., Yonkers, 


| 


IRON - FOUNDRY PRODUCTION PROGRAM 


| FORM Y-1924(10-24) WEEK ENDING May I4, 1938 (4 Heats) ROLLOVER MC 
| (1) bane Loose: Floor (3) Roll Over and Jolt (4) Squeezer 
| Name Patiern an n 

PartNo. | Core Boxes | Amt. lorder No, |Metal- Weight mee vig Shipping Remarks 
—___= |All, or balance|of order) ind 
\Suard _ 54-GOy-2 | 100 |Henry&Co. |SS#! 9% | 12 _5AL/2B 
Weight 100 TCI 62 V2 A-|-2 
Bracket 268-C0-2_ [200 19 4A 728 
| + |More on order pattern to renjainin foundry ) ___Rush_ 

ee as_ completed. "posted as produce” in red"4 "on Patt. storage 

7 defectives COpy Only." 
~Copiesto: Palen storage, [| | | 
Cleaning - Shipp’ 
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Sieel Foundry 
Meets Exacting 


Requirements 


By LEE EVERETI 
Foundry Superintendent 


Co... East St. Louts. Ul. 


EVERAL factors stand out prominently in consid- 
ering the foundry practice required by the limi- 
tations imposed on fittings for the oil refinery in- 
dustry. Cleanliness, accuracy, uniformity and freedom 
from even minute pin holes indicate the desirability of 


dry sand practice. Distortion and the susceptibility of 
several designs to shrinkage cracks render the choice 


of dry sand less obvious. Experience has indicated that 
skin dried molds offer the most practical solution. Weak 
and extremely permeable sand with a strong mold wash 
impart a smooth, hard surface to the mold that resist: 
penetration and thermal attack much better than green 
The skin dried mold does not offer the resistance 
to contraction. The skin dried 


sand. 
of the dried sand mold 
mold has several inherent production advantages 
cost, greater speed, less expensive equipment, ease of 
shaking out, ete. 

Adequate resiliency and greater freedom from gas and 
sand defects also indicate the desirability of skin drying 
over ordinary green sand practice. A great numbet 
probably the majority of pressure fittings, especially the 
smaller sizes at present are made satisfactorily in green 


sand molds. However, skin drying reduces the hazarcd 


to a considerable extent and with proper rigging in 
creases the cost only slightly. 
Molding sand standards include 2.5 pounds green 


shear strength, 7 to 9 pounds green compression, and a 


low dry compression of approximately 40 
moisture content 1.8 to 2.2 per cent and permeability 
300 or higher. In the sand preparing unit, scale dials 


24 


pounds 


Sinaia 


are mounted over the mills. Sand for each batch is 
weighed automatically. Water is metered accurately 
and the utmost care is taken to insure accuracy of com- 
position. 

The sand handling system was designed by the Na- 
tional Engineering Co., Chicago with shakeout unit and 
screens supplied by the Link-Belt Co. From the shake- 
out the sand is carried over a magnetic pulley, through 
a breaker screen, into an elevator and discharged ovet 
a 2-deck vibrating screen to the storage hoppers ove: 
the mullers. Over size and fine particles are eliminated 
by the classifying screen and with an exhaust system 
permits close control of fineness and permeability. 

An under ground conveyor brings sand from the yard 
storage bin and delivers it to the elevator referred to in 
a preceding paragraph which discharges into the new 
sand bin. The system is interlocked electrically and 
mechanically so that new sand cannot be loaded into 
the old sand bin, or vice versa. The storage hoppers dis- 
charge into automatic weighing hoppers over either of 
the two mullers. These hoppers quickly can be adjusted 
to weigh any amount of sand up to their capacity and 
are accurate Within about 2.00 per cent. 

One muller discharges on to a belt that 
aerator Which in turn feeds the distributing conveyor 
that carries the prepared sand to the storage hoppers 
over the molding machines. The second muller is ar- 
ranged to discharge into the main system or through an 
aerator into the core sand buggy for distribution in the 
room. Various binders are stored in bins in the 


feeds an 


core 
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sand mill platform and are measured accurately for 


each sand batch. 

Molds are made on a battery of jolt rollover pat- 
tern draw machines supplied by the Herman Pneu- 
matic Machine Co., Pittsburgh. The machines are 
equipped with automatic timing devices to insure 
uniform jolting on every mold. The sand is rammed 
very hard to prevent swells on the castings and th 
mold surfaces are sprayed with a silica flour and oi! 
wash. This wash not only creates a hard dense sur- 
face on the mold to resist metal penetration, etc., but 
also tends to waterproof the surface and thus dis- 
courage sweating if the molds are left closed for long 
periods. 


Molds Skin Dried in the Oven 


Molds are torch dried to apparent dryness at a 
depth of '2-inch as determined by cutting into cor 
print or joint surface. Molds placed in the ovens are 
dried for 1's hours at a temperature of 500 degrees 
Fahr. in a specially designed continuous conveyo 
type oven shown in Fig. 11 and built by the Foundry 
Equipment Co., Cleveland. With an air circulating 
unit of 30,000 cubic feet per minute and 2,000,000 
B.t.u. per hour heater capacity, this oven dries the 
average 12 x 24 x 30-inch mold to a depth of 2 inches 
and can handle about 40 molds per hour. 

Fittings require cores that will collapse readily, but 
clean surface on the castings necessitates the use o! 
a core that will not cut or scab. Cores are made from 
a weak green strength mixture bonded with cereal 
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This is the second and concluding section of a paper 
presented before a regional foundry conference at Rolla 
Mo., under the joint sponsorship of the St. Louis District 


Chapter of the A.F.A., and the Missouri Sch of Mine 
ind Metaliurgy. The first section of the paper appeared 


in the January issue of The F 


and oil, or rosin. Cores on the plates are sprayed with 
an oil silica wash and dried in a tower type oven shown 
in Fig. 8, designed and erected by the Foundry Equip- 
ment Co., Cleveland. This oven extending 36 feet above 
the floor is provided with 81 shelves 28 x 66 inches, has 
a recirculating air system, burner capacity of 500,000 
B.t.u. per hour automatically controlled. Operating cycle 
is 1 hour and 50 minutes at 530 degrees Fahr. Dried 
cores are hollowed out, pasted, gaged, joints filled, and 
then a second coat of silica wash is applied by spray 
or brush. The cores then are re-dried in an oven, re- 
gaged, checked and placed in the ready racks or taken 
to the bay where the molds are closed. No person has 
permission to use cores without the second checking. 

In closing the molds extreme care is taken to insure 
perfect cleanliness. Every mold is gaged after the cores 
are set. Metal thickness (Please turn to page 72) 


Fig. 7 (Left) —Ladle with peuring into a 1600- 

pound casting. Fig. & (Below)—Tower type oven used for 

drying cores after spraying with an oil-silica core wash. Fig. 9 

(Bottom)—Special peal or fork is employed to load and unload 
the heat treating furnace 
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= in yellow brass alloys, previously men- 
tioned in the January issue, should be kept below 
the following maximum if best results are to be 
obtained: Iron, 0.25 per cent; phosphorus, 0.01 per 
cent; antimony, 0.10 per cent; sulphur, 0.05 per cent, 
and aluminum, 0.30 per cent. 

It is interesting to note that where an excess of iron 
is present, shrinkage of alloys is more marked and con- 
sequently more feeding is necessary. Presence of phos- 
phorus and zine in the same alloy is antagonistic and 
irequently causes gassing and discoloration of the cast- 
ings. Antimony invariably causes hot shortness and 
consequent brittleness during the cooling stage that 
may result in undesirable microscopical cracks, which 
later develop serious weakness. 

Excess sulphur tends to reduce the tensile strength. 
Aluminum, of course, tends to make drossy spots on 
the surface, unless the metal enters the mold very 
quietly. It promotes a tendency to leakage where the 
castings are subjected to pressure. Many specifications 
specifically prohibit the presence of aluminum, which 
would mean that the maximum should be set at a trace 
or 0.01 per cent. Nickel frequently is permitted in 
these alloys, for example, up to 0.5 per cent, to refine 
the grain and effect an increase in density. Since yel- 


low brasses have a greater shrinkage than red 
brasses during solidification, they require more feed- 
ing by the presence of adequate risers. 

Metal for these alloys must be poured into the molds 
as rapidly as possible thus filling the molds in as short 
a time as conditions will permit without harm to the 
form, shape or structure of the mold itself. Otherwise 
smoke spots and scum spots invariably will appear in 
these high zinc yellow brasses. 

In measuring temperatures by the use of pyrometers, 
the operator must be careful to read the temperature 
well below the surface of the bath, since the surface is 
covered by zinc oxide. Frequently where the surface 
has just been disturbed, the zinc oxide is just forming 
through the combustion or burning of zinc at that 
point, giving a false reading if the temperature is taken 
at the point of that combustion. 

Compositions Q, R and S (Table I, THE Founpry, for 
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January, page 33) are a series of yellow brasses which 
have become more or less standard for the production 
of certain specific castings. Composition Q is for brass 
castings to be brazed. Compositions R and S are for 
brasses to be brazed, but lower in copper and higher 
in zinc to cheapen the composition cost. Since the zinc 
is increased, it will be found necessary in brazing to 
use some form of flux, the most common being borax. 

Compositions T, U, V, W, X, Y, Z, and AA, embrace 
a series of compositions which might be termed yellow 
brass containing lead and hardened with tin. These 
are sometimes known as leaded yellow brasses. It will 
be noted that this series varies from 16 to 35 per cent 
zinc, which means that the color of these varies from 
a sort of red yellow brass to a truly yellow brass, ap- 
proximating the true yellow brass color of muntz metal. 
Consequently, this series indicates a line of yellow 
brasses from which a choice may be made of the com- 
position to match any of the variety of colors available 
in the drawn or wrought materials, such as tube, or 
sheet, or rod. 

Composition 7 is used largely in the production of 
faucets, cocks and bibbs by manufacturers of plumber’s 
brass goods. Composition U likewise is used in produc- 
tion of plumber’s brass goods, but contains less tin, 
which is compensated by an in- 
crease in the zinc. The com- 
position is slightly less expen- 
sive and if handled properly 
gives a_ satisfactory casting. 
Composition V it will be noted 
is composition T with lower 
copper and a consequent in- 
crease of zinc, resulting in a 
little more yellow color and a 
slight decrease in the cost of 
the ingredients. That compo- 
sition is used for light castings 
or ornamental work not re- 
quiring strength or resistance 
to pressure test. Some manu- 
facturers permit up to 0.02 per 
cent aluminum to make it 
easier to cast. Compositions 
W and X are yellow brass com- 
positions similar to those just described but zinc is in- 
creased so that the cost of the elements making up the 
composition is decreased. They also are used for pro- 
duction of plumber’s brass goods and other yellow 
brass fittings such as builders hardware and the like. 
Composition Y and Z are used largely for yellow brass 
castings of heavier section than those previously de- 
scribed. Obviously they tend to produce true yellow 
color more nearly than 7, U and V, since the zinc con- 
tent is much higher. 

In some instances manufacturers do add up to 0.05 
per cent aluminum to keep down smoke nuisance and 
reduce smoke spots on castings. Composition AA ap- 
proximates muntz metal with 2 per cent lead added. 
This composition does not contain tin. It is used com- 
monly for the manufacture of plumbers’ flanges, scup- 
per pipes, etc. where cheapness is a prime requisite. 
In this series of yellow brasses, ( Please turn to page 63) 
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Twentieth 
Anniversary 


WENTY years ago this month, in 
the February 1919 issue, THE Foun- 


DRY presented the first of an excep- 
tionally long series of stories portraying 
the interesting adventures of the now fa- 
mous foundryman, Bill. An entertaining 
and in many ways instructive chapter in 
the varied life of that well known foundry 
character, created by Pat Dwyer and il- 
lustrated by Harry L. Richey, has ap- 
peared in every issue of this publication, 
save two, during the past two decades. 
Because the artist was in the hospital and 
unable to make the illustrations, the Bill 
story did not appear in the Aug. 1 and 
Aug. 15, 1922 issues. 

This undoubtedly establishes an all 
time record for continuity of presentation, 
not only in the field of the business and 
technical press, but also among magazines 
of all classes. Few authors, illustrators 
or characters succeed in holding the ai- 
tention of the reading public for so 
long a period of time in this ever changing world. 

Friends of Pat Dwyer often marvel at his ability to 
produce an interesting and entertaining story, issue 
after issue, without returning to the paths followed in 
the early days of the series. Perhaps a few statistics 
may indicate the enormous amout of effort expended by 
the author and illustrator in keeping Bill a living char- 
acter for readers of THE FOUNDRY during the past 
twenty years. 

During the twenty year period since 1919, “The Ad- 
ventures of Bill” has been presented in 396 issues, re- 
quiring in excess of 1000 printed pages. Mr. Dwyer has 
written more than a million and a quarter words in de- 
scribing the trials and tribulations of his good friend 
Bill, and Mr. Richey has prepared approximately 1250 
humorous drawings to better acquaint the reader with 
the most unusual situations encountered by Bill, both 
in and out of the foundry. As a matter of comparison, 
the amount of material thus far published about Bill 
would fill four books the size Margaret Mitchell's Gone 
With the Wind, or ten novels of ordinary size. 


THE 1939 


Celebrates 


Harry L. Richey 


Ly, AC 


Pat Dwyer 


'D HELP BLOW 'EM OUT, BUT 
I'M AFRAID THERE'D BE AN 
EXPLOSION IF | DID! 


But Bill receives only incidental attention, for Pat 
Dwyer is engineering editor of THE FOUNDRY and in 
that capacity has prepared hundreds of articles on prac- 
tically all phases of foundry practice, and is the author 
of the book, Gates and Risers for Castings. Harry 
Richey formerly was in charge of the editorial art de- 
partment of the Penton Publishing Co., publisher of 
THE Founpry, but now is purchasing agent of that 
company and manager of the Penton Building. 

Success of the Bill series in holding the continued in- 
terest of both the older and the younger generations of 
foundrymen has been due to the unique attributes of 
the author. Rare ability as a writer, unusual know- 
ledge of all phases of foundry practice gained in plants 
scattered over most of the Eastern portion of the 
United States and in Nova Scotia, and a splendid in- 
sight into the mysteries and foibles of human nature, 
have permitted Pat Dwyer to make “The Adventures 
of Bill” both entertaining and instructive to the vast 
majority of readers. Likewise, talents for emphasizing 
the grotesque have caused (Please turn to page 42) 
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ROGRESS in the development of both foundry 
P practices and products continued during the past 

vear, even in the face of depressed operating con- 
ditions. Marked improvement may be noted in the 
equipment, materials and methods utilized in making 
practically every class of casting. Developments have 
taken place not only in the gray iron, malleable, steel 
and nonferrous branches of the foundry industry, but 
also among the manufacturers of foundry equipment 
and supplies. 

In preparing a summary of progress in the field of 
castings for its Jan. 2 Yearbook of Industry issue, Steel 
recently solicited comments from numerous leaders in 
the foundry and allied industries. Since the replies 
which have been received provide a comprehensive sym- 
posium on past and present trends, they should be of 
particular interest to readers of THE FouNDRY. 


Pearlitic Malleable Can Be Produced 
To Meet Widely Varying Conditions 


By Hi. A. SCLIWARTZ 
Manager of Research 
National Mialleable A Steel Castings Co, Cleveland 


ERHAPS the most interesting feature regarding 

current developments in pearlitic malleable iron is 
the increasing interest taken in its various forms both 
by the producer and consumer. 

So far the properties desired for various purposes 
differ rather widely and correspondingly the materials 
omered by various vendors are adapted to a considerabl 
Variety of service conditions. This would, for the pres- 
ent, seem to be a rather healthy sign as demonstrating 
the versatility of that material. 

Perhaps as the years go by there will be some possi- 
bility of the standardization of properties desired and 
methods of manufacture leading to a reduction in the 
number of such materials on the market. Committee 
A-7 of the A. S. T. M. has had the matter of specifica- 
tions for pearlitic malleable under advisement for some 


YR 


time and expects to clarify this situation in the forn 
of specifications as rapidly as the crystallization ol! 
opinion may make possible. 


West) Coast Foundries Progress in the 
Production of High Quality Castings 


By CHARLES J. PL 
President 


Enterprise Foundry Corp, San Francisco 


"THE West coast has made real progress during the 
past year in producing castings of quality equal i» 
the best produced in the U. S. A. 

Progressive iron foundries have found it necessary 
equip themselves to produce high test alloyed gray iron 
in competition with widely advertised brands of gras 
iron. 

Steel foundries are on their toes to meet this competi- 
tion and are producing castings equal in appearance 
to gray iron and of remarkable strength and uniformity. 

Given fair labor conditions the West can and will con- 
tinue to make a fine showing in the foundry industry. 


Better Control and Greater Uniformity 
Of Operation Secured by Mechanization 


By R. PRUSSING 
Viee President 


Whiting Corp.. Harvey, HL 


N OST significant of trends observed in 1938 is in 

creased interest in mechanization of all kinds as 
an aid to better control and greater uniformity of oper- 
ation, as well as a reduction in production costs. 

For this reason, foundrymen are concerned more 
than ever before, with equipment and methods eliminat- 
ing hand labor. As a consequence, materials-handling 
equipment and mechanical charging systems have re- 
ceived far more consideration than at any time past. 

Nor is this interest confined to large plants. The skip 
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ol hoist charger which Whiting intra 
duced a few years ago particularly 
is suited for serving smaller size 
cupolas and installations 

made in As we see 


several 
were 1938. 
interest in this equipment will in- 
and installations 
be made, especially if castings de- 
mand keeps up. 


crease more wil! 


In the same class is desulphuriz- 
ing cupola metal in insulated U 
ladles at the spout. Many installa 
tions were made during 1938 _ be- 
foundrymen learned that 
they get more uniformly desulphur- 
zed metal, can use larger perceni- 


cause 


ages of scrap in cupola charges and 
thus reduce iron at the 
2 spout. frequently as much as $2.00 
per ton. 

1 In the malleable division the thing of greatest inter- 
cst now is duplexing equipment for melting. During the 
year we have made several additional installations for 
duplexing from cupola to pulverized-coal-fired air fur- 
nace. In addition to greater economy, duplexing pro- 
Vides a continuous supply of hot metal for use in con 
iunction with mechanized molding methods. 


cost of 


Steel Castings Established as Valuable 
And Proved Engineering Materials 
FREDERICK MELMOTH 


President 


Detro't Steel Casting Detroit 


ee practically all productive industry, 
the year 1938 has been one of stress and declining 
sutput in the steel castings industry. In spite of this 
there has existed an activity technical in character, 
r common to all branches of the casting industry in some 
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degree, but especially marked in steel! castings, and ol 
unusual importance. 

Castings, proponents of alternative methods and ma- 
terials to the contrary, are establishing themselves as 
a proved and increasingly valuable engineering material. 

Their field of application is steadily enlarging, and 
published details during the year describing their use 
in applications hitherto not considered practical or ad- 
visable offer adequate confirmation. 

An understanding of the potential physical properties 
of cast-to-form articles, and their controlled realization 
as a result of good steelmaking practice, alloy content 
where necessary and economic, and accurate heat treat- 
ment are factors of real importance in defining casting 
trends. 

The industry as a whole is becoming technically 
stronger, and is also insuring that accurate knowledge 
o! its technical advancement reaches those points where 
a well-formed impression could do most ultimate good. 

The Steel Founders’ Society (Please turn to page 78) 
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EVERAL years ago while 
looking over the num- 
erous churches and beils 
of Chihuahua, which by 
the way is not pro- 
nounced Chi-hooah-hooah 
as you might suppose, but 
the extremely simple 
Tche-wa-wa, with the let- 
ter a short as in at and 
with the accent on the 
first wa, while looking 
around the place I came 
across a neglected church 
away outside the city 
limits. The tower held an 
old misshappen cracked 
bell that may have come from Spain. 

A bright eyed, black haired little girl playing in an 
old shack in front of the church readily entered into 
conversation touching on the past and present condi- 
tion of the church and the bell. Her childish candor and 
innocence, than which a traveler will find nothing more 
attractive if he girds on the wings of the morning and 
flaps around the earth till he’s dead, was fairly typica! 
oi a species of affection and reverence with which Mexi- 
cans, especially those in humble circumstances, regard 
their church bells. Shape, size and tone are factors of 
minor importance. They respond as readily to the 
clangy, discordant, cracked old bell of a ranch or village 
chapel as they do to the great booming bell knelling its 
bold notes free from cathedral shrine. 

When I asked her how the old bell sounded, the truth 
was in her eyes and in the momentary flash of white 
teeth as she assured me ‘Muy bonita.”’ Judging from 
the shape and condition, the old relic could not possibly 
have a tone resembling that of a real bell. Nevertheless 
the sound was sweeter than the horns of elf land faintly 
blowing, to the ears of this little Indian maiden, even if 
her limited vocabulary was confined to “Very pretty”. 


Valor and Piety Go Hand in Hand 


Once while a revolution was in full swing, just a revo- 
lution, offhand I cannot remember which one, a poorly 
clad, middle age woman came to my foundry to see 
about getting a bell. I showed her one I had just made 
which she could have for 150 pesos. She reluctantly ad- 
mitted that she did not have that much money. To my 
inquiry as to where she stood financially, she peered 
around to see that no person was within hearing, then 
leaned over confidentially and whispered that she had 
100 pesos. 

She came from a little place in the neighboring sta’e 
of Durango where she had labored for months collect- 
ing the sum, in little dribs and drabs of a few cents at 
a time from the poor people of her congregation who 
yearned to have a bell of their own. She had tramped 
all the way on foot with no money for food or lodging. 
The night before she appeared at the foundry she had 
slept or tried to sleep on the ground in the open air near 
the railroad station among as fine of crowd of thieves, 
cut throats, reeves, draw latches and general riff-raff as 
ever hung on the skirts of a revolutionary army. If they 
had a suspicion that she had the money on her person, 
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Cast Bronz 
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Miller Brass Foundry 
Torreon, México » 
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her journey would have been over rather permanently. 

She was no haughty or voluptuous senorita rustling in 
silk, but she was a lady, honest, sincere, devout and 
courteous, prevalent characteristics of the women of her 
race and I was complimented when she proposed to 
leave the money with me, pending her effort to raise the 
remainder. I gave her a letter designed to aid her in this 
worthy cause. The money she had with her was all in 
silver and mostly in small denomination just as she had 
collected it through untiring effort over a long period. 
With faith properly fortified she returned to her home 
and came back about three months later, happy and 
triumphant with the 50 pesos. I shipped the bell, ex- 
press charges prepaid, to her pueblo and only regretted 
that I could not be present to witness the rejoicing of 
the congregation over the arrival and the subsequent 
consecration ceremony by the bishop. The bell was one 
of the old style, suspended from a beam and rung by 
swinging the clapper. 


Bells Give Rise To Curious Legends 


With the peculiar attitude of the people toward bells, 
and with the wide variety of bells found in all parts of 
the country, it is only natural that the history of certain 
bells is more interesting than that of others. Unfortu- 
nately, history promulgated and repeated by word of 
mouth is not always strictly accurate. Therefore you are 
free to accept or reject the story of a tourist in a re- 
mote section of Mexico who discovered a locomotive bell 
hanging in the tower of the village church. He learned 
that for many years the congregation had yearned and 
prayed for a bell, but through the usual and chronic 
financial stringency, never had a chance to gratify their 
desire. Finally a friendly bandit going quietly about his 
business in that part of the country learned of the situa- 
tion. In common with prominent men in all walks of 
life he subscribed to the well known motto Do Jt Now. 
With a wild band of mounted journeymen bandits 
whooping at his horse's tail he journeyed to the nearest 
railroad and waited for the first train to pass through 
a lonely and uninhabited section. His men joyfully 
ripped up a few rails and then had a cigaret or two 
before a locomotive jumped from the road bed and laid 
down on its side in the ditch on one side of the railroad 
right of way. History is discreetly silent on whether the 
driver and firemen jumped in time or stayed at their 
posts but that is of no consequence, 

While the chief and 
certain trusted follow- 
ers relieved train crew 
and passengers of any- 
thing worth lifting, a 
couple of mechanically 
inclined lads lifted the 
bell from the locomotive. 
(Please turn to page 82) 


Group of pictures showing 
several types of old time 
bells, pattern for a modern 
bell interior of foundry and 
molding group, lower left 
and right, and latest bell 
decorated for the consecra- 
tion ceremony, upper right 
center, with H. H. Miller in 
left foreground 
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NE of the largest com- 
panies active in the 
field of nonferrous 
casting operations is the Fed- 
eral-Mogul Corp., Detroit, a 
leading supplier of bearing 
metals, steel-backed and 
bronze-backed bearings and 
bushings, bronze propellers 


A.H.ALLEN 


Detroit Editor, THE FOUNDRY 


for marine craft and a wide 
assortment of special prod- 
ucts. 

Called upon to furnish 
thousands of types of bearings of varying chemical 
analyses and physical properties, the company must 
take particular pains to exert rigid and constant lab- 
oratory control over all melting processes divided into 
two general classes--white metals and bronzes. 

White metals are melted in two sets of coke fired fur- 
naces, one for tin base and lead base metals and the 
other for cadmium base compositions. The former 
type is melted in five 5000-pound capacity cast iron 
pots and the molten mixture is poured into cast iron 


pig molds which travel on a conveyor adjoining the 
melting units. The 50-pound pigs are remelted in the 
babbitting department. 

Preparation of babbitt metal is no simple task. 
The melting pots are tended by specialists who can 
recognize instantly when certain impurities are pres- 
ent by appearance of the molten metal. For example, 
traces of iron alter the appearance of the bath, and 
must be removed by metallurgically controlled re- 
fining methods. 

Cadmium base babbitt is prepared in similar fur- 
naces hooded for fume removal. A typical cadmium 
mixture will show 0.5 per cent copper, 0.75 per cent 
silver and the remainder cadmium. About 35 pounds 
of silver is added to the bath in the form of small 
shot. A flux covers the bath during melting. 

Charges in the babbitt furnaces may contain re- 
turn material as well as virgin metal. Particular care 
must be taken to insure high purity and correct analy- 
sis in the return metal. Every effort is made to re- 
cover the maximum amount of return metal. Steel 
turnings from the machining department, for example, 
are shoveled into a reverberatory furnace where the 
babbitt is sweated off before the turnings are con- 
signed to scrap. If impurities are too high in re- 
covered metal, they are melted and removed in this 
same reverberatory furnace. Another furnace is avail- 
able for removing certain impurities from cadmium 
turnings through a specialized process developed by 
the company’s metallurgists. 

In the bronze cacting division, 16 crucibles in coke fired 
pit furnaces melt down various types of bronze where 
relatively small heats are desired. Charges for these 
crucibles, average weight 250 pounds, are weighed 
carefully in tote boxes. Each box carries a printed 
card showing exactly the composition of the charge 
and its destination. When the material is placed in 
the crucibles, the cards are hung on nearby hooks 
and later are collected for checking by the labora- 
tory, and then placed on (Please turn to page 64) 


Two rotary oil-fired furnaces of 1000-pound capacity for melt- 
ing bronze, Ilustration courtesy Federal-Mogul Corp., Detroit 
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A. F. A. 


Prosram Stresses 


New Developments 


Foundrymen’s association have planned an unusu- 

ally interesting and extensive series of papers 
and committee reports for the forty-third annual con- 
vention to be held in Cincinnati during May 15 to 18. 
Some thirty-six sessions, covering the various phases 
of foundry practice and interest, have been scheduled. 


eres program committees of the American 


The convention will open Monday morning, May 15, 
with registration headquarters in the Gibson hotel. 
While many of the sessions will be held in the meet- 
ing rooms of this hotel, others will convene in the 
rooms of the Netherlands Plaza. This will be the first 
\.F.A. convention held in Cincinnati since 1909. While 
there will be no exhibits, the week’s program of meet- 
ings, plant visitation and entertainment features will 
make it one of the most attractive ever held. 
committees of foundrymen are being organized through 
the formation of an A.F.A. chapter to take charg 
of plant visitation, and other affairs planned by the 
Cincinnati area foundrymen, who will be hosts to the 
numerous members and guests of the Association 
present. 


Local 


Program Covers Wide Range 


Sessions listed on the schedule cover through thei: 
papers, many new developments in the management, 
nechanical operation, metallurgical, and shop practice 
vhases of foundry practice. Management sessions in 
lude those on cost methods, foreman and apprentice 
‘raining, safety and hygiene, and time study. 
f the major divisions, namely—steel, malleable, non 
errous and gray iron—-is planning a round table lunch- 
‘on meeting for the discussion of special problems. 
he gray iron division also will sponsor a shop op- 
ration course of four sessions, which is under the 
lirection of a committee headed by P. T. Bancroft, 
Moline, Ill., who has directed this course so ably the 
ast few years. 


Each 


The malleable division program is being organized 
y its committee under the chairmanship of Carl 
sseph, Saginaw Malleable Iron division, General Mo- 
rs Corp., Saginaw, Mich., while Lester N. Shannon, 
tockham Pipe Fittings Co., Birmingham, Ala., is 
1airman of the committee planning this division’: 
und table meeting as part of the program. 
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Upper right shows a view 
of the Netherlands Plaza 
hotel at which numerous 
sessions will be held. Hotel 
Gibson at the right will be 
the official headquarters for 


the wnnual convention 


Papers tentatively listed for the malleable session: 
Control in Maiieablizing”; 
“Comparison of Grind- 


will be on “Atmosphere 
“White Iron for Malleablizing” ; 
ing and Shearing Gates on Malleable Iron Castings” ; 
“Effects of Manganese on Second Stage Graphitization” ; 
“Melting White Cast Iron,” and “Occurence of Hydro 
cen in White Cast Iron.” 

T. N. Armstrong, International Nickel Co., Nev 
York, heads the steel division program committee 
which this year has three sessions planned, a special! 
undertaking being a symposium on melting practice. 
Papers for the symposium are: “Acid Electric Melt 
ing’; “Basic Electric Melting’; “Acid Open Hearth 
Practice’; “Basic Open Hearth Practice’; “Converte 
Practice,” and “Induction Furnace Practice.” 

The nonferrous division sessions are being developed 
by a committee under the chairmanship of William 
Romanoff, H. Kramer & Co., Chicago. Some subjects 
of papers for the nonferrous sessions are: ‘Effects 
of Aluminum and Antimony on the Physical Proper- 
ties of Red Cast Brass”; “High Conductivity Copper 
Castings”; “Plaster Mold Process’; ‘Nonferrous 
Founding,” and “Crucible Melting.” 

Papers and reports for the (Please turn to page 71) 
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Spongy Section in Casting 
Contains Sand or Slag 


We have been trying to make cylinders 20 inches 
long which have an outside diameter of 11 inches and 
an inside diameter of 4 inches. A spongy spot appears 
about one-third the distance from the bottom, While 
we pour from the bottom through an inside core and 
bake the mold, we have tried pouring from the top, 
molding on the side, with hot iron and with cold iron. 
The machine shop reports that the spongy place seems 
to contain sand or slag. 

Evidently you are encountering trouble from sand, 
dust or dirt being carried from one part of the mold 
to the other, and lodging on the face of the mold. 
We believe that if you will make the mold without 
a cope so that you can watch the molten metal rise 
during pouring, you will be surprised at the amount 
of scruff that rides the top of the rising metal wall. 
Also if some of that scruff tends to stick to the mold 
or core face, it can be dislodged with a small iron 
rod kept handy for that purpose. 

In your sketch you indicate that the 7-inch header 
employed for feeding is only about one-half the thick- 
ness of the casting. We do not believe that such 
a header is of any great value because it will freeze 
before the casting does, and hence, will not fulfill its 
purpose. Make the header the same thickness as the 
cylinder itself. If you feel that you must pour the 
casting under a cope, why not try a cover core pierced 
with a ring of small pop gates, and a runner box or 
pouring basin built on top of the core? 


Application of Silica Washes 
Vary with Mold Size 


On cores for steel castings has it proven more de- 
sirable to apply silica wash before or after the cores 
are baked? Which is the best way to apply the wash, 
by spraying, brushing or swabbing? 

Problem of applying silica wash before or after the 
cores are baked, and the further problem of the method 
of application resolve themselves into a simple question 
of convenience. Some cores can be washed more con- 
veniently before they are placed in the oven, while 
others, especially those which lend themselves to the 
dipping process, can be handled more conveniently in 
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the dried state. One objection to the after washing 
process is that unless the cores are washed while they 
are quite hot, they must be returned to the oven for a 
supplementary drying. So far as the ultimate resuli 
is concerned, the ability of the silica wash to prevent 
penetration of the steel, experience would seem to indi- 
cate that no particular advantage can be claimed by 
one method over the other. 

Obviously the wash may be applied more rapidly 
with a spray gun than with a brush or swab. How- 
ever, the method has certain limitations, particularly 
in the hands of men who are not sufficiently expert. 
Large, plain surfaces present no difficulty, but in deep 
pockets, irregular surfaces the distribution of the wash 
may not be uniform and an excess amount of solid ma- 
terial will be deposited in the bottom. In a general! 
way it may be stated that American steel foundry 
practice favors dipping the small cores, swabbing or 
brushing the medium size cores and spraying the large 
cores. 


Holes in Gate Valve Casting 
Due to Gas Evolution 

We are forwarding one-half of a 1*%:-inch gate valve 
which contains several holes on the inside opposite the 
gate. The casting is made from 85-5-5-5 metal of in- 
got, sprues, and machine shop turnings melted in an 
electric furnace. Metal is poured about 2200 degrees 
Fahr. and the molding sand has a permeability of 22 
and the core sand 70. We have tried different core 
oils, longer periods of baking cores, but to no avail 
The holes do not occur in all castings, but on only one 
or two in each mold. They are not always in the same 
position in the mold but change at different times. 


Examination of the gate valve casting leads us to 
the opinion that the difficulty is caused by a slight 
disturbance of the molten meta] caused by a small 
gas evolution from the core. Presumably, the core 
used in the casting is made in three parts; a central! 
hody with two flanges pasted on both sides. Possibly 
the paste in the few cases in which the trouble arises 
is not thoroughly dried. It may be that pasting is 
done while the cores are hot depending on the heat 
of the mold to dry the paste. In some instances the 
cores are a little cooler than usual, and consequently) 
the paste does not dry as it should. The paste being 
a trifle damp generates a small amount of gas when 
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‘he molten metal heats it up, which causes a little kick 
resulting in the holes in the casting. 

Another possibility is that the vents in the cores get 
‘logged sufficiently to retard the free flow of gas to the 
jutside of the mold cavity. The fact that you only have 
: little difficulty of the kind you mention indicates that 
{ is some minor trouble occurring from time to time. 
However, sometimes locating the source of such trouble 

much more difficult than if it were on a large scale. 


Metal Must Be Poured Rapidly 
To Prevent Film Forming 

We are having trouble in securing clean sharp saw 
tooth grooves, three to the inch on a chill face cast 
slip. The mold is set up vertically with a machined 
steel chill on the inside and three dry sand cores on the 
outside. The chill is warmed with hot metal before 
the metal is poured through pop gates from a runner 
box in the cope. 

Metal starts to lose temperature and consequently to 
develop a film on the surface the instant it enters a 
mold. Manifestly the film is developed more rapidly 
against a chill than it will be against a sand face. 
Where the metal is poured slowly the film becomes 
strong enough to prevent the liquid iron from filling 
the saw teeth grooves in whole or in part. The obvious 
remedy is to fill the mold as rapidly as possible and 
thus reduce the formation and tenacity of the film to 
a minimum. 

In the present instance we suggest a wedge gate on 
top, *s x 4 inches where it is attached to the casting. 
The casting can be molded as readily in green sand with 
a chill on the bottom to form the grooves. Place a gen- 
erous gate with two or three branches at the plain end 
connected to a runner and sprue sufficient in area to 
keep the gates filled. The position of the mold and the 
manner of construction are comparatively unimportant. 
The only really essential feature is to fill the mold 
rapidly. 
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Blow Holes Develop Over Nail 
Heads Placed in Mold 


We are forwarding for your inspection a small cast- 
ing in which three steel nails are cast. The bodies 
of the nails are in the sand, but the heads project into 
the mold where they are surrounded by the molten 
metal. A small button depression provides an extra 
thickness of metal under the nail head. Since we only 
pour metal every other day some of the molds re- 
main on the floor from 30 to 35 hours. Apparently the 
nail heads condense a certain amount of moisture 
which is converted into steam and causes the blow 
around the nail heads. We have tried coating the nail 
heads with different kinds of oil, but without effect. 
We shall appreciate any information on how to get 
around this difficulty. 

With the molds lying on the floor for two days you 
are faced with a factor that would not be present if 
you were casting every day. Hence, you will have 
to observe certain precautions that ordinarily would 
not be necessary. While the condensation of mois- 
ture primarily is responsible for the blow holes, 
steam is not the only factor to be considered. The 
moisture creates a thin film of iron oxide, or rust. 
In contact with the molten iron this rust explodes 
as a gas. Some of the gas escapes, but most of it 
becomes trapped by the iron which in a thin casting 
solidifies rapidly. 

The only way to prevent this formation of oxide 
is to tin the nail heads or have them electroplated 
with a thin coating of copper or chromium. Instead 
of gating the castings on the bottom, they should 
be gated on top with a small pencil gate over each 
nail head. Before the mold is filled with metal the 
constant stream will evaporate any moisture and in 
addition will partly fuse the nail heads and form a 
solid joint. Naturally this type of gate will involve 
more expense, whether in green sand or in a small 
core, than the simple gate now in use, but it will 
insure good castings. 


Birdseye view of Treasure Island, San Francisco bay site of the 1939 Golden Gate International exposition which will open 
Feb. 18 On the right is the east section of the San Francisco-Oakland Bay bridge, while beyond are the cities of Berkeley 
and Oakland 
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Methods Differ in 
Firing Cupola 


We always have been accus 
tomed to placing the entire coke 
bed in the cupola before lighting 
up; in fact that is the general 
practice in this section of the 
country. The authors of all pub- 
lished literature we have seen on 
this subject, advocate lighting one 
half the bed coke and after the 
flame breaks through on the top, 
adding the second half. We are 
under the impression that more 
coke would be required in the in- 
termediate charges in this second 
plan on account of the lower part 
of the bed burning away. Do you 
think the iron picks up more sul- 
phur from the whole bed method, 
than it would if we were to adopt 
the method where one half of the 
bed is allowed to burn through 
before the second amount of coke 
is added. 

Provided the coke in the bed is at 
the proper height when it settles 
down, it is a case of six of one and 
half a dozen of the other, whether 
it is all dumped into the cupola in 
one lot at the beginning, or in two 
lots with a time interval between. 
One of the reasons for lighting the 
half bed first is to gain time. The 
half bed burns through more quick 
ly than a whole bed. 

Another reason is that the flame 
from the half bed dries the daubing 
above it before the second lot of 
coke is added. With a high whole 
bed the coke has a tendency to stick 
to the daubing and drag some of it 
down as the coke sinks. So far as 
the sulphur pickup is concerned we 
are inclined to the opinion that the 
amount will be the same whether 
the bed is made up as a unit, or in 
two parts. Iron does not begin to 
pick up sulphur until it is in a mol 
ten condition, and by that time the 
coke bed in the cupola is a unit ir- 
respective of how it was made up in 
the first place. 


Cores May Be Cause 
Of Bore Leakage 


We are making cylinder block 
castings, and are having trouble 
with leakage in the bore. We are 
using 65 per cent pig iron and 35 
per cent machinery and_= scrap 
iron. The castings are poured 
on top of the cylinder wall. 
Leakage in the bores of your cyl 

inder block castings may result 
from the cores lacking the proper 
permeability to carry off the gases 
generated when the molten metal 
strikes them, or from open, coarse 
‘rain structure in the iron. Since 
you do not state the composition of 
the pig iron, it is difficult to make 
any definite suggestions except to 
point out analyses employed for 
that work. Compare those with 
your present analysis and make ad- 
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justments in elements accordingly. 

Several compositions are used and 
include: 2.00 to 2.20 per cent silicon, 
3.25 to 3.40 per cent total carbon, 
0.14 to 0.18 per cent phosphorus, 
0.70 to O85 per cent manganese, 
0.75 to 0.85 per cent nickel, and 0.25 
to 0.35 per cent chromium. Silicon 
1.80 to 2.00 per cent, 3.20 to 3.40 per 
cent total carbon, 0.16 to 0.20 pei 
cent phosphorus, 0.70 to 0.90 pei 
cent manganese, 0.15 to 0.20 per cent 
molybdenum, and 0.15 to 0.20 per 
cent chromium. A third composi 
tion contains 2.15 to 2.25 per cent 
silicon, 3.10 to 3.40 per cent total 
carbon, 0.12 to 0.18 per cent phos 
phorus, 0.50 to 0.70 per cent man 
ganese, and 0.20 to O40 per cent 
chromium. 


Gas and Steam Go 
Into the Metal 


We are using a high permeabil- 
ity sand and venting it to the best 
of our knowledge, but we still 
have trouble with steam. We pour 
the metal at the lowest possible 
temperature. Do you think if we 
were to pour hotter metal we 
could eliminate the steam? 
Steam may work its way and es 

cape from a large, heavy casting 
where the metal is hot and lively, 
but it has little or no chance to es 
cape from a thin casting where the 
metal solidifies almost instantly. In 
either case the molding method is 
at fault since in a perfect mold no 
steam enters the casting. You 
problem is to prevent steam from 
entering the metal, rather than to 
find a method for eliminating the 
steam afterward. 

Apparently the casting containing 
the blowholes differs in some re 
spect from your general run of cast 
ings which presumably are made 
satisfactorily in the sand now in use. 
Without a knowledge of all the de 
tails, size and shape of casting, po 
sition in mold, type of flask, physi 
cal characteristics of the sand and 
method of ramming, we cannot offer 
any specific advice on the subject. 
Possibly the sand may be too wet, 
or rammed too hard. The bottom 
board may be too close or to tight. 
A close examination of these vari 
ous features will furnish you a clue 
to the cause of the trouble. 


Aluminum Sheet Is 
Not Easy to Cast 


We have several pure alumi 
num castings to make, plain 
sheets 3 16-ine) thick and 26 x 
12 inches. The surface on both 
sides must be smooth and uni- 
form. Several sheets have been 
cast in sand molds in the usual 
manner, but the surface is not 
acceptable. Apparently the only 
solution is to cast the metal under 
pressure in a metal mold. 
Considering all the difficulties at- 


tached to the attempted production 
of these castings in sand molds, or 
under pressure in metal molds, the 
obvious solution to the problem 
would seem to be the substitution 
of rolled sheets. We have no com- 
parable figures, but offhand we are 
inclined to the opinion that the 
rolled sheets not only would be 
mere acceptable, but actually would 
cost less than the castings. Pure 
aluminum does not lend itself as 
readily as the alloyed material to 
casting either in sand or metal 
molds. 

You do not state whether your 
attempts have been made in green 
sand or dry sand molds. We do not 
know of any instance exactly like 
yours, but if you already have not 
made the attempt, we suggest adop- 
tion of the technique employed in 
some ornamental bronze foundries. 
The mold is made in a stiff iron or 
steel flask and after it is dried it is 
turned up on edge for pouring. A 
thin gate all along the top edge 
is fed from a large pouring basin 
and of course the basin is filled as 
rapidly as is possible from the 
ladle to insure that metal fills the 
gate completely. 


Aluminum Alloy for 
Patterns Shrinks 


We make our own aluminum 
castings for patterns and match 
plates, but quite often we get ex 
cessive shrinkage so that it is im 
possible for us to use the castings. 
Can you give us any information 
on the type of aluminum to use 
for that work, and what the prop 
er pouring temperature should 
be? 

While a number of different alu 
minum alloys are being employed 
by numerous firms engaged in pat 
tern and matchplate manufacture, 
one of the leading patternmaking 
companies in the Middlewest has 
standardized on an alloy containing 
92 per cent aluminum, 3 per cent 
silicon and 5 per cent copper. The 
alloy is made from virgin metals, 
and previous to use is cast into in 
zots. To prevent trouble from ox 
ides and pinholes, the alloy is poured 
into the molds directly from the 
crucible in which it was melted 
eliminating any secondary transfe1 
into ladles. 

Before any machining operations 
are performed on the patterns o1 
plates, the castings are normalized 
or aged for 6 hours at a tempera 
ture of 550 degrees Fahr. Pouring 
temperature of the alloy will de 
pend upon the section thickness of 
the casting, its intricacy, size, ete 
We suggest trying a pouring tem- 
perature of 1300 degrees Fahr., and 
observing the results obtained. Then 
the temperature can be increased or 
decreased as the case requires to in- 
sure a sound casting. 
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CAST IRO 
FOR, 


For an ore ntering machine, 
imerican Saw Mill Machinery 
Co. cast thi main drive gear 
with the ollowing compost 
tion py. Si. 1.68, 
1.29, and Moa. 0.46 sections 


showed a ter ls strenath of 


Big castings, such as this 12-foot main drive gear or this 
6-ton press head, are being produced of a Nickel al- 
loved cast iron possessing a minimum tensile strength 
of 50,000 p.s.i. 


Such results are profitable—and practical through 
scientific use of Nickel and other alloying elements 


and by close control of all foundry operations. 


These high strength shock and wear resisting Nickel 
cast irons are representative of the quality castings 
being produced by the American Saw Mill Machinery 
Co., Hackettstown, \. J. who also utilize a new mold- 
ing procedure which guarantees extreme accuracy in 
the finished casting thereby avoiding excess weight. 


Are vou taking advantage of the strength of modern 
This 12,500 lb. press head casting from the American Saw Mill Machinery 


high test Nickel alloy cast iron in your equipment? Co. foundry is just out of the mold—hasn't been chipped or cleaned yet. 
It contains 1.250 Nickel and has 75.590 pnp. 8. i. tensile strength. Dense, 
Complete information will be furnished promptly 

. uniform structace of this Nickel iron retains accurate dimensions despite 


without obligation. Please address: high stresses and temperature change 
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PohiIman Frank M. Robbins 


Albert Portevin 


men INDUSTRY 


RANK M. RosBINs, president, 

Ross-Meehan Foundries, Chat- 

tanooga, Tenn., recently was 
elected president of the Steel Found- 
ers’ society, Cleveland. Mr. Robbins 
was born in Hoosick Falls, N. Y. A 
graduate of Doane academy, he 
earned his bachelor of science de- 
gree at Denison university, Gran- 
ville, O., and took a 2-year post 
graduate course in mining and 
metallurgy at the Colorado School 
of Mines. For a number of years 
he was a member of the engineer- 
ing corps of the Pennsylvania and 
Baltimore & Ohio railroads. In 1911 
Mr. Robbins started as engineer, 
Marion Malleable Iron works of the 
Chicago Railway Equipment Co., 
Marion, Ind., remaining with the 
company for 7 years, during which 
time he rose to the position of as- 
sistant superintendent and finally 
became secretary and sales man- 
ager. Meanwhile in 1913 he had 
been appointed vice president and 
general manager of Positive Rail 
Anchor Co., another subsidiary of 
Chicago Railway Equipment Co. In 
1918 Mr. Robbins became assistant 
general manager, Ross-Meehan 
Foundries, later becoming’ vice 
president and more recently presi 
dent of that company. 


J. E. OLSON, recently was appoint 
ed general foreman of the gray iron 
foundry, Birdsboro Steel Foundry 
& Machine Co., Birdsboro, Pa. Mr. 
Olson served a foundry apprentice- 
ship at the Lake Erie Engineering 
Co., Buffalo and then worked in vari- 
ous parts of the United States and 
Canada as a journeyman molder. 
In 1910 he joined the Maryland Steel 
Co., Sparrows Point, Md.,_ later 
taken over by the Bethlehem Steel 
Co., as a molder. A year later he 
was made foundry foreman. In 1917 


he resigned to accept a_ position 
with the Bessemer Gas Engine Co., 
Grove City, Pa., as foundry superin- 
tendent and remained there until 
1925 when he returned to the em- 
ploy of the Bethlehem Steel Co. as 
superintendent of the iron and 
brass foundry and pattern shop at 
the Bethlehem Shipbuilding Corp., 
Moore plant, Elizabeth, N. J. In 
1935 he was appointed foundry 
superintendent of Johnston & Jen- 
nings Co., Cleveland, and the fol- 
lowing year was made _ foundry 
superintendent, Superior Diesel En- 
gine division of National Supply Co., 
Springfield, O. 


MArTIN W. POHLMAN, vice presi- 
dent, J. W. Pohlman Foundry Co., 
Buffalo, is chairman of the Buffalo 
chapter of the A.F.A. Mr. Pohlman 
was born in Buffalo in 1896 and was 
educated at Masten Park high 
school, Buffalo. Following gradua- 
tion, he became connected with the 
J. W. Pohlman Foundry Co. where 
he served a 4-year apprenticeship. 
In 1919 he was made foreman, and 
since 1925 has been vice president 
and superintendent. He is a membe1 
of the American Foundrymen’s as- 
sociation, National Founders’ asso 
ciation, Gray Iron Founders’ society. 


ALBERT PoRTEVIN, distinguished 
French physical metallurgist, has 
been made an honorary member of 
the American Institute of Mining 
and Metallurgical Engineers. Prof. 
Portevin was born in Paris, France, 
in 1880, and at the age of 19 entered 
the Ecole Centrale des Arts et 
Manufactures. After graduation he 
was consulting engineer at the 
Credit Lyonnais, and later was con- 
nected with the Usines Metallur- 
giques de la Bonneville. From 1905 


to 1913 he supervised the chemical 
laboratories of the de Dion Bouton 
automobile works. He volunteered 
during the World war, and later 
was inspector of war materiel. He 
is a professor at the Ecole Centrale 
des Arts et Manufactures, at Ecole 
Superieure de Fonderie, and at the 
Ecole Superieure de Soudre Auto- 
gene. Prof. Portevin has done a 
large amount of work on steels and 
their heat treatment, alloys and 
their properties and structure, pig 
irons, and foundry practice. He is 
the author of over 200 papers, and 
member of numerous societies, in 
cluding the Association Technique 
de Fonderie de France, and the In- 
ternational Committee on Cast Iron 
Testing. He also is a chevalier of 
the Legion of Honor, and just has 
been elected honorary president oi 
the Association Technique Fonderie 
de France. 


FrRANK H. BONNET, vice president, 
Buckeye Steel Casting Co., Colum- 
bus, O., has been elected a member 
of the board of directors of that 
company. 


H. T. OpeENKIRK, for the past 3 
years connected with the Keen 
Foundry Co., Griffith, Ind., has been 
appointed sales manager. 

* 

ARMAND T. CHANDONNET has been 
named treasurer and general man 
ager, Elmira Foundry Co., Elmira, 
N. Y., subsidiary, General Electric 
Co., to succeed JAMES D. McCann, 
retired. Mr. Chandonnet formerly 
was assistant manager. 

x * 

JAMES H. CRITCHETT and FRANCIS 
B. MorGan have been elected vice- 
presidents of the Electro Metallurg- 

(Continued on page 40) 
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THE FOUNDRY 


No. 559HD (Heavy Duty) 
Osborn Jolt Stripper Ma- 
chine for Cope Moulds 


No. 242 Osborn Jolt Piock- 
over Pattern Draw Ma- 
chine for Drag Moulds 


FOR JOBBING AND SEMI-PRODUCTION FOUNDRIES 


@ Flexible in respect to their quick adaptability 
to changing jobs. the two machines illustrated 
make an excellent pair for jobbing and semi- 
production work, 

Drag moulds are produced on the No. 242; 
Cope moulds on the No. 559HD. Both machines 
are equally fast. aceurate, easy to operate and 


engineered for long, dependable service. 


TIME PROVES VALUES 


MOULDING MACHINES 


February, 1939 


Operating features of these machines are right 
up-to-date. Every provision is made to assist the 
moulders in obtaining the highest standards 
of production. 

Complete details about these machines will be fur- 
nished immediately upon request. INVESTIGATE! 


THE Os80RN MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


5401 HAMILTON AVENLE e CLEVELAND, OHIO, U.S.A. 


Agencies located strategically all over the world 


and 
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(Continued from page 38) 
ical Co., a unit of Union Carbide 
& Carbon Corp., New York. Mr. 
Critchett has been in charge of ve- 
search work, and Mr. Morgan has 
been works manager for this com- 
pany. 


Louris RASMUSSEN, formerly found- 
ry manager, Nash Kelvinator Co., 
Kenosha, Wis., has been made man 
ager of the foundry, Indianapolis 
works, International Harvester Co. 

HERBERT S. SIMPSON, president, 
National Engineering Co., Chicago, 
recently was installed as president 
of the Chicago Kiwanis club for a 
1 year term. 


E. W. Seecer, formerly assistant 
chief engineer, Cutler-Hammer Inc., 
Milwaukee, recently has been made 
chief. engineer; also, P. B. HArwoop, 
formerly general engineering super- 
visor, has been appointed assistant 
chief engineer. 


C. Hurtey Jr., formerly sec- 
retary, Independent Pneumatic Tool 
Co., Chicago, recently was elected 
vice president of the company at a 
special meeting of the board of di- 
rectors. Mr. Hurley joined the com- 
pany in 1932 after graduating from 
the University of Notre Dame and 
has been active in the direction of 
sales for the company’s electric tool 
division. 


BERTRAM G. PARKER, president, 
Youngstown Foundry & Machine 
Co., Youngstown, ©., recently was 
elected president of the Youngstown 
Chamber of Commerce. Mr. Parker 
has been active in association work 
and is past chairman and a mem 
ber of the board of directors of the 
Northeastern Ohio chapter of 
A. 


CHARLES W. PEARSON, vice presi 
dent and sales manager, Buffalo 
Foundry & Machine Co., Buffalo, 
has been promoted to executive vice 


Herbert S. Simpson 


Louis Rasmussen 


president and general manager. He 
entered the employ of the firm in 
1905 as assistant bookkeper, and for 
33 years has been engaged in execu- 
tive capacities in various depart- 
ments. He also is a director of the 
company. 


Ropert RONCERAY and ERNEST 
FeroN have been appointed joint 
managing’ directors of Societe 
Anonyme des Etablissements Ph. 
Bonvillain et E. Ronceray, Choisy-le- 
Roi, near Paris, France. Mr. Ron- 


J. Franklin 


Recentlu made manager, Central Found- 
ru Co Holt, Ala as announced in the 
January issue 


ceray’s duties will be connected 
more especially with the technical 
phases of the business while Mr. 
Feron will deal with the commercial 
side. M. PrGarp is chairman of the 
firm. 


CHARLES E. BRINLEY been 
elected president, Baldwin Locomo 
tive Works, succeeding George H 
Houston, who resigned last August. 
Mr. Brinley is a director and mem 
ber of the executive committee of 
the company and since the resigna- 
tion of Mr. Houston has been an 
acting vice president with full ex 


Bertram 


ecutive powers. William H. Har- 
man has been elected vice president 
in charge of sales. Resignation of 
Robert S. Binkerd as vice president 
and director of sales was accepted 
by the board. 

Mr. Brinley recently was elected 
a member of the board of directors 
and executive committee, General 
Steel Castings Corp., Eddystone, Pa. 


Frep K, Frazer recently was elect 
ed president, Frazer & Jones Co., 
Syracuse, N. Y., at a special meet- 
ing of the board of directors of the 
company. Mrs. Mary B. Frazer was 
elected secretary of the organiza- 
tion and Martin W. Henley was re 
elected vice president. 

Mr. Frazer was born in Syracuse, 
June 16, 1885, and received his early 
education in the public schools of 
that city. Later he attended Rock- 
land Military academy at Nyack, on 
the Hudson, N. Y., and was gradu- 
ated in 1902. In 1906 he entered 
the employe of Frazer & Jones Co. 
which was founded by his grand- 
father Kasson Frazer in 1845. For 
a number of years Mr. Frazer has 
teen secretary and treasurer of the 
company. 


THOMAS Drever, formerly secre- 
tary-treasurer of American Steel 
Foundries, Chicago, recently was 
elected president to succeed the late 
George E. Scott. Mr. Drever, who 
is certified public accountant, 
started to work in 1905 with Price 
Waterhouse Co., accountants. In 
1907 he became comptroller, United 
States Coal & Oil Co. and American 
Zinc Lead & Smelting Co. of Bos- 
ton, becoming connected with Amer- 
ican Steel Foundries in 1910. In 
1924 Mr. Drever was elected presi- 
dent, Wahl Co., returning to Amer- 
ican Steel Foundries as secretary- 
treasurer and director in 1929. 

Coinciding with Mr. Drever’s pro- 
motion, OLIVER E. MOUNT, secretary 
and assistant treasurer of Ameri- 
can Steel Foundries since 1932, was 


(Concluded on page 42) 


Parker Thomas Drever 
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CAST IRON AND CONFIDENCE 


A Molybdenum addition to cast iron has often proved 
the best way to get the most out of money spent to 
improve materials. 

The selection of a gray cast iron with 0.75% Moly for 
64-inch rubber mill drives is a typical example. The 
Moly iron is strong (a test showed 61,000 p.s.i.) and 
tough enough to stand severe service. Despite the nec- 


essary hardness, machining presents no difficulties. 


PRODUCERS OF FERRO-MOLYBDENUM, CALCIUM MOLYBDATE AND MOLYBDENUM TRIOXIDE 
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Thus full advantage is taken of the economy of cast 
iron, without sacrifice of performance capacity. 

This is only one of the many cases in which Molyb- 
denum iron has brought about a combination of econ- 
omy with dependability. Investigation may show that 
you can apply it with advantage. Our technical book, 


“Molybdenum in Cast Iron,” is free to interested pro- 


duction executives and engineers on request. 


imax o-ly b- Gompany | 
500 Fifth Avenue: New k Cit 
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(Concluded from page 40) 
elected treasurer to succeed Mr. 
Drever, also continuing as secretary. 
Mr. Mount entered the employ of 
the company as cashier at the Ches- 
ter, Pa., plant in 1916. 


M. W. ZeMAN, formerly sales man- 
ager of the machine division, Os- 
born Mfg. Co., Cleveland, has been 
appointed director of sales, engi- 
neering, and research and RUSSELL 
F. Linco.n, formerly assistant 
sales manager of the machine divi- 
sion, has been made sales manager. 

After completing high school edu- 
cation, Mr. Zeman began his busi- 
ness career with the Dean Electric 
Co., Elyria, where he remained for 
5'y years. He then joined the Amer- 
ican Multigraph Co., Cleveland, as 


M. W. Zeman 


draftsman. During this time M1 
Zeman completed course in me 
chanical and electrical engineering 
and also devoted 2 years of even 
ing study to practical pattern mak 
ing and machine shop practice. Fol 
lowing a connection with the Inter 
national Store Service Co. in the de 
signing department. Mr. Zeman 
joined the Osborn Mfg. Co. in 1912 
as a designer in the molding ma 
chine division. 

For a short time he had charge 
of engineering and manufacturin 
and in 1914 began sales work. In 
1919 he was made director of Euro 
pean sales and spent the next fev 
abroad working under tre 
mendous odds in introducing mold 
ing machines in France, Belgium, 
Switzerland, Italy, Spain and Eng 
land. In 1923, Mr. Zeman was mack 
sales manager of the machine divi 
having direction of molding 
machine sales in both United States 
and abroad 

Mr. Lincoln was born in Quincy, 
Mass., in 1891 and was educated in 
the public schools of Cleveland. He 
then entered the employ of the 
Winchester Repeating Arms Co., 
vew Haven, Conn., where he spent 


years 


sion, 


12 years, thus gaining knowledge of 
that subject which qualified him as 
an expert in the handling of arms 
and ammunition in connection with 
aircraft armament, and enabled him 
to serve as a lieutenant in the air 
service during the World war. 

Entering the foundry field, he im- 
mediately became a student of Prof. 
H. M. Boylston, Case School of Ap- 
plied Science, Cleveland, and com- 
pleted the special course in metal- 
lography and metallurgy of iron 
and steel given at Cleveland college. 
Mr. Lincoln joined the Osborn Mfg. 
Co. in the machine division in 1922, 
and has been actively engaged in 
sales work becoming assistant sales 
manager in 1933. He has been ac- 
tive in association work and _ is 
treasurer of the Northeastern Ohio 
chapter of the American Foundry- 
men’s association. 

ALLAN E. ASHCRAFT has been ap- 
pointed vice president in charge of 
operations in the following plants 
of Fairbanks, Morse & Co.: Beloit, 
Wis., Three Rivers, Mich., St. Johns, 
Vt., San Francisco, Moline, Ill., and 
Stuttgart, Ark. His headquarters 
will be at 600 South Michigan ave- 
nue, Chicago. 


Bill Celebrates 


(Concluded from page 27) 
Harry Richey to introduce many 
new ideas to the foundry industry, 
such as whistles, bells, awnings and 
castors on cupolas. Originals of the 
Bill drawings may be found on the 
walls of foundry offices throughout 
the world. 

In saluting Bill on this anniver- 
sary, the colleagues of Pat Dwyer 
and Harry Richey pay tribute to a 
magnificent job perfectly done. 


Makes Appointments 


Norton Co., Worcester, Mass., has 


made several personnel changes. 
G. A. Park formerly assistant sales 


manager has been appointed east- 
ern sales manager in charge of the 
territory east of and including the 
Pittsburgh district. R. M. Johnson, 
formerly sales engineer, has been 
appointed western sales manager 
and will have charge of the Cleve- 
land, Detroit and Chicago ware- 
houses and other western terri- 
tories. A. G. Green, research lab- 
oratories, has been made sales en- 
gineer. W. R. Moore has been ap- 
pointed general sales manager and 
W. T. Montague has been appointed 
issistant vice president. 


Book Review 


Foundry Work, by William C. 
Stimpson, and Burton L. Gray, re- 
vised by John Grennan; cloth; 216 


pages 5 x 8 inches; published by the 
American Technical Society, Chica- 
go; supplied through THE FouNDRY 
for $2.00 and in Europe by the Pen- 
ton Publishing Co., London. 

This volume, one of a rather ex- 
tensive series of handbooks, is de- 
signed as a practical handbook on 
standard foundry practice includ- 
ing hand and machine molding, 
casting operations, melting and 
pouring equipment, metallurgy of 
metals and related features. Cog- 
nizance is taken of the fact that 
casting methods have partaken of 
general mechanical development of 
recent years. While the basic prin- 
ciples of casting manufacture have 
not changed, all the newer develop- 
ments are presented. 

Discussion on molding practice is 
illustrated by a number of typical 


Russell F. Lincoln 


molding problems and by a descrip- 
tion of the many types of molding 


machines. Subjects covered in 
greater or lesser detail include: 
Molding practice, molding equip- 
ment, molding processes, typical 
molding problems, molding ma- 


chines, pattern mounts, open sand 
molding, loam molding, coremaking, 
casting operations, foundry mate- 
rials, sand and refractories, fuels, 
sand handling and _ conditioning 
equipment, continuous pouring, 
melting equipment, metal handling 
equipment, handling and cleaning 
castings, copper alloys, aluminum 
alloys, magnesium alloys, bearing 


alloys, zinc base casting metals, 
testing cast metals, classification 


and specifications for gray iron cast- 
ings, steel casting specifications, al- 
loy cast steel specifications, mix- 
ing metals, heat treatment. 
William C. Stimpson formerly 
was head instructor in foundry work 
and forging, Pratt institute, Brook- 
lyn, N. Y., and Burton L. Gray, in- 
structor in foundry practice, Worces- 
ter Polytechnic institute, Worcester, 
Mass. John Grennan is instructor 
in practice, University of 
Michigan, Ann Arbor, Mich. 
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AIR DUST CONTROL 


A 


Here’s a Way to Save on 
ABRASIVE CLEANING DUST CONTROL 


Ppeceuse of its ease of installation, its constant performance under all operating condi- 
tions, uniform air delivery, while handling the heaviest dust loads. low 
operating cost and adaptability to available space without disturbing normal foundry 
operations, Roto-Clone has set new high standards of economy in foundry dust control. 
Send for literature describing its application to shake out, sand handling, screens, mul- 
lers, tumbling mills, sand blast, grinders, etc. Ask for Bulletin No. 276. 


AMERICAN AIR FILTER CO., INC. 


Incorporated 
210 Central Ave., Louisville, Ky. 
In Canada: Darling Bros., Ltd., Montreal, P. Q. 


WATER SPRAY DYNAMIC PRECIPITATOR 
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Pittsburgh 


BOUT 600 members and guests 

of the Pittsburgh Foundry- 
men’s association gathered in Hotel 
William Penn in Pittsburgh, Dec. 
19 for the annual Christmas party. 
The entertainment committee under 
the chairmanship of N. J. Kelly, 
Kelly Foundry Co., provided a 
turkey dinner complete from soup 
to nuts. Noisemakers and _ other 
favors were supplied. Music was 
by Danny Nirella’s orchestra. An 
all-girl floor show, produced by Peg 
Lanagan, was introduced by J. M. 
Stewart, Hickman-Williams & Co., 
and featured in addition to the girls 
H. P. Spilker, chairman of the ex- 
ecutive committee. Group singing 
was a feature of the evening. In 
addition to Messrs. Kelly and Stew- 
art, the entertainment committee 
includes E. C. Buerkle, National 
Jearing Metal Co.; Peter Soffel, 
Pittsburgh Metal Purifying Co.; 
C. N. Arnold, Lewis Foundry & Ma- 
chine Co.; T. H. Pattison, Mackin 


Members and guests of the Pittsburgh association had an enjoyable time 


tosh-Hemphill Co.; Irving Niedring- 
haus, Mesta Machine Co.; D. E. Mac. 
Lean, Lava Crucible Co.; Geo. R. 
Crowl, J. S. McKesson; James Dur- 
kin, Fort Pitt Malleable Iron Co.; 
Stewart B. Scott, Pittsburgh Coke 
& Iron Co.; H. M. Wolfarth, Ster- 
rit-Thomas Fdry. Co.; all of Pitts- 
burgh, and J. S. Coxey Jr., Indus- 
trial Silica Corp., Youngstown, O. 

Regular January meeting of the 
Pittsburgh Foundrymen’s associa- 
tion was held at Fort Pitt Hotel’s 
English room here Monday, Jan. 16. 
About 75 foundrymen and guests 
were on hand to hear Dr. Richard 
Schneidewind, department of metal- 
lurgical engineering, University of 
Michigan, speak on “Effects of 
Chemical Composition and Casting 
Practice on Gray Irons.” 

In his talk, Dr. Schneidewind out- 
lined the results of work in research 
at the University of Michigan and 
the applications of gray iron to com- 
mercial purposes. He also discussed 
the influence of basic composition, 
carbon and silicon on the physica! 


properties of gray cast iron, as well 
as the influence of ladle treatment, 
alloying and melting technique on 
these properties. The speaker il- 
lustrated his points with numerous 
slides and charts. 

Otto Nadolny, president, Pitts- 
burgh Foundrymen’s association, 
acted as chairman and the discus- 
sion was led by F. R. Elliott, Trat- 
ford Foundry, Westinghouse Elec- 
tric & Manufacturing Co., Trafford, 
Pa.-R. L. Hartford. 


Central New York 


N JAN. 10 a group of foundry 

men in central New York met 
in Syracuse and organized the Cen- 
tral New York Chapter of the 
A. F. A. The group elected a nom- 
inating committee, and laid plans 
for the first meeting to be held on 
Feb. 10 at 6:30 p.m. in the Onon- 
daga hotel, Syracuse. The nom- 
inating committee has proposed the 
following slate of officers for elec- 

(Continued on page 47) 
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(Continued from page 44) 
tion at that meeting: Chairman, 
H. H. Judson, foundry superintend- 
ent, Goulds Pumps Ince., Seneca 
Falls, N. Y.; vice chairman and 
chairman program committee, F. C. 
Wheeler, owner, Kimman & Wheel- 
er, Syracuse, N. Y.; secretary, L. D. 
Wright, foundry superintendent, 
U. S. Radiator Corp., Geneva, N. Y., 
and treasurer, I. L. Jones, treasurer, 
International Heater Co., Utica, 
Board of directors for 1 year 

Prof. A. C. Davis, Cornell univer- 
sity, Ithaca, N. Y., and L. E. Hall, 
Syracuse Chilled Plow Co., Syra- 
cuse, N. Y.; for 2 years—-Leo Loner- 
gan, Morris Machine Works, Bald- 
winsville, N. Y., and G. M. Thrasher, 
R. Lavin & Sons, Elmira, N. Y., 
and for 3 years—-E. J. Bair, Utica 
Radiator Corp., Utica, N. Y., and 
F. F. Shortsleeve, Elmira, N. Y. 
Technical program of the evening 
will be a talk by Robert Glass, Re- 
public Steel Corp., Buffalo, on the 
“Making and Application of Pig 
Iron.”—H. H. Judson. 


Chicago 


J ANUARY meeting of the Chicago 
chapter of A. F. A., had as fea- 
tured speaker Stuart Wells Utley, 
president, Detroit Steel Castings 
Co., who discussed “Why I Believe 
in the Free Enterprise System.” His 
talk pointed out the definite ad- 
vantages this country holds over 
certain foreign nations. It was em- 
phasized that the citizen here has 
more liberty and freedom than any- 
one else but some of our basic prin- 
ciples of government are being lost 
gradually because of present eco- 
nomic policies. 

Statistics presented by Mr. Utley 
brought out the facts that this 
country, with but 6.2 per cent of the 
world’s population and but 5.7 per 
cent of its area, in 1929 possessed 
one-third of the world’s wealth and 
143 per cent of the world’s annual 
income. 

Figures for 1934 show the United 
States with 32 per cent of the 
world’s railroad mileage, 58 per cent 
of all telephones, 44 per cent of all 
radio receivers, 76 per cent of the 
world’s automobiles and 36 per cent 
of its developed water power. In this 
same year, according to Mr. Utley, 
our country produced 62 per cent 
of the world’s petroleum, 37 per 
cent of its steel, 35 per cent of its 
copper, 34 per cent of its pig iron, 
32 per cent of its coal, 52 per cent 
of its corn and 62 per cent of its 
cotton. At present the United 
States is estimated to possess nearly 
one-half of the world’s monetary 
metal and has two-thirds of the 
world’s banking resources. 

Purchasing power of the United 
States population, Mr. Utley stated, 
is greater than that of the half 
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billion people in Europe and con- 
siderably greater than that of the 
billion people in Asia. Because of 
these accomplishments even in the 
face of depression, surprise is to be 
expressed that certain groups or in- 
dividuals would wish to replace the 
form of government that helped to 
make these accomplishments. 

It is Mr. Utley’s belief that 
America’s accomplishments are due 
to the fact that the individual here 
enjoys a greater freedom than in 
any other nation on earth. Yet, he 
states, enemies of the free enter- 
prise system are working to bring 
about changes. 

On Jan. 16 the first lecture in the 
lecture course series was held at 
Peoples Gas building auditorium, 
Chicago. “Melting of Raw Mate- 
rials” was the subject presented by 
John Tissing, vice president and 
secretary, Charles C. Kawin Co., 
Chicago. Mr. Tissing discussed the 
manufacture and application § of 
coke, pig iron, scrap, refractories, 
fluxes, alloys and other materials. 
Technical chairman was G. P. 
Phillips, metallurgist, tractor works, 
International Harvester Co. 

The second lecture will be held 
Feb. 6 when Martin Lefler, Oliver 
Farm Equipment Co., South Bend, 
Ind., will discuss “Molding of Raw 
Materials.” Technical chairman will 
be Harold W. Johnson, foundry en- 
gineer and superintendent, North- 
western Foundry Co., Chicago.- 
J. F. Powell. 


Quad City 


VER 125 members and guests 
were present at the regular 
meeting of the Quad-City chapter of 
A. F. A. held Jan. 16 at the Le- 
Claire hotel, Moline, Ill., Chairman 
M. J. Gregory, Caterpillar Tractor 
Co., Peoria, Ill, presided. Jean 
Pope, insurance, Moline, presented 
the coffee talk regarding a fishing 
trip in the West. Fred J. Walls, In- 
ternational Nickel Co., Detroit, pre- 
sented the main talk on “Significant 
Trends in the Foundry Industry.” 
Mr. Walls told of distribution of 
foundries throughout the country, 
and results of a survey, made as to 
the number, show they are becoming 
centralized to areas closer to the dis- 
tricts in which castings are used. 
Many trends were given in regard 
to various operations such as gat- 
ing, heat treating castings, cupola 
practice, and use of electric fur- 
naces, reports for analysis, and 
various analyses themselves. Equip- 
ment improvements and advances 
toward more mechanical foundries 
were mentioned, as was greater use 
of permanent molds in many fields 
of making castings. Mr. Walls 
showed an excellent group of slides 
on the’ various’ topics regarding 
trends in the foundry industry. 
Many questions of both practical 


and technical nature were asked by 
the group. 

February meeting of the chapter 
will be a joint meeting with the 
American Society for Metals at Fort 
Armstrong hotel, Rock Island, IIL, 
Feb. 20. F. F. Vaughn, assistant 
chief metallurgist, Caterpillar Trac- 
tor Co., Peoria, will speak on “Heat 
Treatment of Cast Iron and Steel.” 

J. Morgan Johnson, secretary- 
treasurer. 


Michigan-Indiana 


TEENTH chapter of the 
A. F. A. was organized at a 
meeting held Jan. 18 at the Oliver 
hotel, South Bend, Ind. About 150 
foundrymen from Northern Indiana 
and Southern Michigan were pres- 
ent, representing such cities as 
Michigan City, Benton Harbor, 
Buchanan, Kalamazoo and_ St. 
Joseph, Michigan, and South Bend, 
Elkhart, Terre Haute, Mishawaka, 
Plymouth and LaPorte, Indiana. 

Martin J. Lefler, general foundry 
superintendent, Oliver Farm Equip- 
ment Co., South Bend, and chair- 
man of the meeting called upon 
Robert E. Kennedy, secretary of the 
A. F. A. who reported that the 
A. F. A. board had acted favorably 
on the petition for a chapter which 
will be called the Michigan-Indiana 
chapter. Report of the nominating 
committee was presented by its 
chairman, Joseph Drain, and pro- 
posed the following nominations: 
Chairman, Martin J. Lefler; vice 
chairman, B. J. Voll, Sibley Found- 
ry & Machine Co., South Bend; sec- 
retary-treasurer, L. L. Andrus, 
American Foundry Equipment Co., 
Mishawaka, Ind. 

For board of directors—-R. J. Me- 
Sherry, Studebaker Corp., South 
Bend; M. F. Doty, Clark Equipment 
Co., Buchanan, Mich.; W. A. Bach- 
man, New York Central Railroad 
Co., Elkhart, Ind.; A. C. Arbogast, 
Northern Indiana Brass Co., Elk- 
hart, Ind.; O. A. Pfaff, American 
Foundry Equipment Co., Misha- 
waka, Ind.; A. J. Rumely, LaPorte 
Foundry Co., LaPorte, Ind.; W. A. 
Schlosser, Argos Foundry Co., Ply- 
mouth, Ind.; George E. Stoll, Bendix 
Aviation Corp., South Bend; W. R. 
Gilmore, Superior Steel & Malble- 
able Castings Co., Benton Harbor, 
Mich.; H. Klouman, Michiana Prod- 
ucts Corp., Michigan City, Ind., and 
Prof. E. G. Mahin, University of 
Notre Dame, Notre Dame, Ind. 

No further nominations being 
presented, those named were de- 
clared elected. Chairman Lefler then 
announced that necessary commit- 
tees to complete the chapter or- 
ganization would be appointed later. 
He called upon H. W. Dietert, Harry 
W. Dietert Co., Detroit, who pre- 
sented at extremely able and inter- 
esting review of foundry sand con- 
trol methods and problems. His talk 
was followed by an extremely lively 
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discussion. In closing the meeting 
Chairman Lefler announced that the 
next meeting of the chapter will be 
held Feb. 10. Marshall Post, Birds- 
boro Foundry & Machine Co., Birds- 
boro, Pa., and president of the 
A. F. A. will be the speaker. 


Si. Louis 


A LARGE group of foundrymen 
and friends attended the Janu- 
ary meeting of the St. Louis Dis- 
trict chapter of A.F.A. held on Jan. 
12 at the York hotel. In the contin- 
ued absence of J. O. Klein, chairman, 
Lee Everett, vice chairman, presided. 
Immediately following the dinner 
Clarence Chase, St. Louis attorney, 
gave an interesting discussion of the 
wage and hour act. 

Following a brief intermission the 
business session of the evening was 
openea vy Vice Chairman Everctt 
and the usual reports of the secre- 
tary, treasurer were given. Webb 
Krammerer, chairman of the pro- 
gram committee then directed at- 
tention to the February meeting in 
which Marshall Post, national presi- 
dent, will speak. In addition to Mr. 
Post there will be a coffee talk by 
J. Roy Stockton, of the sports staff, 
St. Louis Post Dispatch, who will 
give a talk on the possibilities of the 
St. Louis Cardinals and the St. Louis 
Browns during 1939. 

Membership committee report was 
presented by R. Stiefel, and C. R. 
Culling gave a report of the appren- 
tice training committee’ directing 
special emphasis to the coming 1939 
Cincinnati convention. He urged 
that all interested in the apprentice 
training contest notify the commit 


Tee. 
feport of the Rolla conference 
committee was presented by Louis 


Desparois indicating that prepara- 
tions were already under way to- 
ward securing of a fine program for 
our annual Fall conference at the 
Missouri School of Mines and Metal- 
lurgy at Rolla, Mo. Doc. Burt then 
introduced the speaker of the 
evening, J. R. Hewitt, American 
Manganese Steel Corp. who, in addi- 
tion to a very fine talk outlining 
progress of radiography, presented 
some excellent slides indicating the 
use of x-ray work in castings. Keen 
interest was displayed by the entire 
group in these slides and the talk as 
well as the round table conference 
that followed. J. W. Kelin, secre- 
fary treasurer. 


New Jersey 


BOUT 120 foundrymen attended 

the regular meeting of the New 
Jersey Foundrymen’s association 
on Jan. 10 at the Downtown club, 
Newark, N. J. W. J. Maton, found- 
ry superintendent, Waterbury Far- 
rell Foundry & Machine Cc., Water- 
bury, Conn., spoke on “A Practical 
Foundryman’s Experience on Gen- 
eral Jobbing Work.” 

Mr. Maton described using two 
cupolas, 25 inches and 54 inches, 
the small one being handy for 
special mixtures. Both cupolas are 
equipped with built in forehearth 
and a covered channel from the 
cupola. For the 54-incn cupola, the 
forehearth has a capacity of 8 tons, 
iron flowing continuously into the 
forehearth and all tapping being 
done at that spout. his torehear: 
cuts carbon about 20 points. A blast 
volume ammeter is calibrated to 
show cubic feet per minute and the 
volume is held constant at 6200 
cubic feet. Mr. Maton uses a 36-inch 
bed in the 54-inch cupola but be- 


(ood fellowship and good cheer reigned supreme at the Pittsburgh Christmas party. 


Illustrations courtesy of Sterling Farmer, Sand Products Corp., Cleveland 


lieves that all foundries should find 
the best height bed and blast vol- 
ume by experiment rather than by 
theory. 

The 54-inch cupola has not been 
relined in 1's years and he ativi 
butes this to the patching material 
which is a 3 to 1 mixture of amor- 
phous silica stone and good clay. 
The speaker advised that on deep 
holes, instead of filling them all at 
once, to patch with a layer not over 
l-inch thick, continuing daily until 
the hole is filled. 

All heavy castings are made on 
a sandslinger and all in dry sand. 
The sand handling system includes 
a 50-ton storage tank for cold sand, 
a 100-ton tank for prepared sand, 
and a 15-ton tank to feed sand to 
the sandslinger through a chute. 
The cleaning room, 135 x 80 feet is 
separated from the foundry and 
uses hydraulic cleaning which has 
cut labor cost considerably and elim 
inates dust. 

Following Mr. Maton’'s talk, two 
local foundrymen —-H. L. Edinger, 
vice president, Barnett Foundry & 
Machine Co., and A. P. Grimm, 
president, Grimm Foundry Co. 
gave short prepared talks on their 
experience with alloys. An active 
general discussion followed and 
great interest was shown in the 
use of copper. 

The next meeting of the associa 
tion is on Feb. 13, Gottfrid Olsen, 
foundry engineer, National Found 
ers’ association, Chicago speaking 
on “Making Good Cupola Iron with 
out Alloys.” John L. Carter, secre- 
tary. 


New England 


NNUAL meeting of the New 

England Foundrymen’s associ- 
ation was held at the Engineers’ 
club, Boston, on Jan. 11. This was 
the forty-third anniversary of the 
organization and about, 200 mem- 
bers and guests were in attendance. 
After the dinner, President Henry 
A. Jensen greeted the members and 
guests and after wishing everyone 
a happy and prosperous New Year, 
called upon A. S. Wright, Hunt- 
Spiller Mfg. Corp., chairman of the 
nominating committee, who read 
the names of the following members 
who had been nominated as officers 
for the ensuing year: 

President, Robert J. Nelson, Ar 
cade Malleable Iron Co., Worcester, 
Mass.; vice president, Francis Le 
Baron, E. L. LeBaron Foundry Co., 
Brockton, Mass.; treasurer, Arthur 
W. Gibby, East Boston, Mass., and 
secretary, Ernest F. Stockwell, 
Barbour-Stockwell Co., Cambridge, 
Mass. 

Nomination for the executive com- 
mittee included Charles Butler, War- 
ren Pipe Co. of Mass. Inc., Everett, 
Mass.; Raymond Meader, Whitin 


(Continued on page 50) 
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HE SUPERIOR CHARCOAL IRON COM- 

PANY ranks today, as it has since 1898, 
the most dependable source of supply for 
Pure Lake Superior Charcoal Pig Iron. 


Today, as always, our entire efforts have G RAD ES 


been concentrated on the production and 
marketing of one product: PURE CHAR- available in the “ANTRIM” 
COAL PIG IRON. During the life of this pio- and “NEWBERRY” Brands 


neer Company, our policy has been to main- (each grade within very nar- 


tain careful blast furnace practice coupled 
with the use of only the highest grade of 
uniform ore, pure CHARCOAL for fuel and 


a little fluxing stone in the furnace burden. 


foundrymento meetthe most 


exacting specifications. 


Superior charcoal Pig 


SUPERIOR CHARCOAL IRON COMPANY 


GRAND RAPIDS MICHIGAN 
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Machine Co., Whitinsville, Mass.; 
Augustus W. Calder, New England 
Butt Co., Providence, R. 1.; Justin 
A. Dunean, William Duncan Co., 
East Boston, Mass., and Charles A. 
teed, 2ogers-Brown-Lavino  Co., 
Cambridge, Mass. 

Officers were voted upon and the 
complete slate selected was elected 
as read by Chairman Wright. Presi- 
dent Jensen then turned the meci 
ing over to the Chairman of the 
Committee on Arrangements, 
Charles A. Reed. The entire program 
was one of entertainment and the 
committee had procured an_ elab- 
orate program of fine talent for the 
occasion. M. A. Hosmer. 


Northeastern Ohio 


ATIONAL officers night meet- 

ing Jan. 12 in the Cleveland 
club, Cleveland, attended by approx- 
imately 160 members was featured 
by an exceptionally illuminating and 
practical talk by M. J. Gregory, man- 
ager of the foundry division Cater- 
pillar Tractor Co., Peoria, Ill., under 
the title: “Problems, Applications 
and Production of Gray Iron Cast- 
ings.” With slides, castings and 
cores he described the methods, 
equipment and materials employed 
in the production of castings for 
diesel and gasoline engines for a 
wide range of industrial applica- 
tions. Castings complete and in sec- 
tion were set up on a long table 
and attracted a great deal of inter- 
ested attention before and after the 
meeting. 

Illness prevented the attendance 
of Marshall Post, president of the 
A.F.A., at the meeting. His place 
was taken by Henry S. Washburn, 
vice president of the association and 
president The Plainfield Castings 
Co., Plainfield, Conn. The national 
office, Chicago was represented by 
C. E. Hoyt, executive vice president, 
E. ©. Jones, treasurer and director 
of Safety and Hygiene section, also 
by directors J. L. Wick, Jr., past 
president of the association and pres- 
ident of Falcon Bronze Co., Youngs- 
town, O., and H. S. Hersey, vice pres 
ident general manager C. O. Bart- 
lett & Snow Co., Cleveland. Out of 
town visitors included Vaughan 
teid, president City Pattern Works, 
Detroit; Fred J. Walls, International 
Nickel Co., Detroit; Victor Hydar, 
Milwaukee, recently appointed senior 
field representative to work with the 
Federal committee on apprentice 
ship; C. E. Westover, vice chairman 
of the Chicago chapter’ A.F.A. 
and superintendent Burnside Steel 
Foundry Co., Chicago. 

A brief synopsis imposed by space 
limitations cannot do justice to Mr. 
Gregory's spendid presentation. Full 
text of the address with which he 
has favored several foundry con- 
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ferences during the past year, ap- 
peared in two sections in the June 
and July, 1938, issues of THE 
FOUNDRY. Impromptu interpola- 
tions added greatly to the spoken 
presentation and the ready manner 
in which he answered a barrage of 
questions from the floor afterward 
indicated a comprehensive know!]- 
edge of and familiarity with the sub- 
ject. 

Foundry Equipment Manufac 
turers’ night will be held Feb. 9, 
with the following speakers: Russe!l 
EF. Lincoln, Osborn Mfg. Co., Cleve 
land; L. D. Reed, Whiting Corp., 
Harvey, Ill.; H. L. MeKinnon, C. ©. 
Bartlett & Snow Co., Cleveland; 
C. A. Barnett, Foundry Equipment 
Co., Cleveland; Leon F. Miller, Os- 
born Mfg. Co., Cleveland; Frank 
Pedrotty, American Foundry Equip 
ment Co., Mishawaka, Ind.; F. A. 
Ebeling, W. W. Sly Mfg. Co., Cleve 
land. Pat Dwyer. 


New York-New Jersey 


HE subject, “Foundry Practice” 

was ably discussed by H. H. 
Judson, foundry superintendent, 
Goulds Pumps Inc., Seneca Falls, 
N. Y., at the regular meeting of the 
Metropolitan N. Y.-N. J. chapter of 
A. F. A., held at the Essex House, 
Newark, N. J., Monday evening, 
Jan. 9, with about 50 members and 
guests present. 

Introduced by Don Reese, Inter- 
national Nickel Co., and chairman 
of the chapter, as being unique in 
his practice of using two cupolas 
for duplexing, Mr. Judson immedi- 
ately entered into a detailed de- 
scription of the process used in his 
plant for producing heavy sectioned 
pump castings. An 87 per cent 
steel charge is brought down in a 
continuously tapped 54-inch cupola 
as a low carbon iron, containing 
approximately 2.15 per cent total 
carbon. In another cupola a_ high 
carbon, high silicon iron is melted. 
The two irons are mixed in such pro- 
portions as to produce an iron of 
about 2.50 per cent total carbon and 
1.50 per cent silicon, this composi- 
tion being suitable for sections down 
to 1's inches. Pouring metal im- 
mediately after mixing is essential, 
the speaker pointed out, to take 
advantage of the inoculating effect 
of the soft iron addition. Allowing 
duplexed metal to stand for 15 to 20 
minutes before pouring produces a 
markedly weaker iron. 

This process, which has been in 
use for 12 years, resulted from a 
search for a method which would 
produce consistently pressure tight 
castings possessing strengths of 50,- 
000 pounds per square inch in heavy 
sections. Ordinary cupola iron pro- 
duced the desired strength but too 
often did not possess the required 
pressure tightness in heavy sec- 
tions. However, regular cupola iron 


is being used for lighter section 
castings wherein it is entirely satis- 
factory. As an aid to securing dense 
castings, Mr. Judson advocated use 
of high pouring temperatures and 
hard rammed molds. A spontaneous 
discussion followed the well received 
talk..-K. A. DeLonge. 


N. HL. and 8. Wis. 


IFTY members and guests at- 

tended the regular meeting of 
the Northern Illinois-Southern Wis 
consin chapter,of A. F. A. on Jan. 
13 at Hotel Nelson, Rockford, III. 
John Clausen, Greenlee Bros. & Co., 
Rockford, and chairman of the 
chapter presided at the meeting at 
which M. A. Scott, Greenlee Found- 
ry Co., Chicago, spoke on “Produc- 
tion of Uniform and Dense Struc- 
tures in High Test and Alloy Iron 
Castings.” 

Mr. Scott presented an interest- 
ing discussion on shrinkage and 
ways to be taken to overcome it. 
He found to produce a sound cast- 
ing, special gate and riser had to 
be used. The method was to choke 
metal into the riser and fill the 
mold from riser with a short flat 
gate. This method eliminates shrink- 
age and to explain the reason, the 
temperature of the sand was meas- 
ured. It was found that the sand 
under the riser and under the gate 
between the riser and the mold was 
the hottest. From experiments, Mr. 
Scott realized that the temperature 
of the sand had as much if not more 
bearing on the successful feeding 
of the casting than the iron itself. 
The talk was followed by a lively 
discussion. 

The next meeting of the chapter 
will be held Feb. 14, at Rockford, 
and the speaker will be P. A. Paul- 
son, Gunite Foundries, Rockford, 
whose subject is, “Gates and Risers 

Gray Iron,” Henry C. Winte, 
technical secretary. 


Reading 


EGULAR monthly meeting of 
the Reading Foundrymen’s as- 
sociation was held Dec. 20 at the 
Wyomissing club with 29 members 
present. J. B. Greenstreet, Textile 
Machine Works, Reading, Pa., and 
president of the association presided. 
Speaker of the evening was H. W. 
Kelly, Meehanite Metal Corp., who 
spoke on the use of modern equip- 
ment and cost reducing machinery 
in the cleaning room and cupola 
operation. Numerous questions were 
asked by members present and a 
short discussion followed on various 
phases of foundry operation. 
teport of the membership com- 
mittee was given by Charles Mun- 
dell, Fairmount Foundry Co., Ham- 
burg, Pa. and chairman of the com- 
mittee. It was recommended by the 
(Continued on page 52) 
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(Continued from page 50) 
committee that a list of foundries 
of the area be printed, showing the 
association’s membership. The sec- 
retary was instructed also to have 
new membership application blanks 
printed. Speaker’s committee plans 
to distribute to members a list show- 
ing the dates of meetings during the 
coming year and giving names of 
speakers for the meetings. The en- 
tertainment committee passed cigars 
to all present..-H. C. Cummings, 
secretary. 


Cincinnati 
RELIMINARY organization 
meeting attended by representa- 
tives from Cincinnati, Hamilton, and 
Dayton, O., was held at Hotel Gib- 
son, Cincinnati, on Jan. 13, to dis- 
cuss formation of a local chapter 
of the A.F.A. for that vicinity. Con- 
siderable enthusiasm was shown, 
and a temporary chairman and some 
committees were appointed. Fur- 
ther details were to be developed at 

a meeting scheduled for Jan. 30. 


Conn. Nonferrous 


FFICERS for 1939 were elected 

by members of the Connecticut 
Nonferrous Foundrymen’s associa 
tion at the regular meeting Dec. 20 
at Hotel Duncan, New Haven, Conn. 
Reelected were: President Howard 
A. Phelps, Phelps Foundry Co., An- 
sonia, Conn.; vice president, D. Wes- 
ley Case, Belknap Mfg. Co., Bridge- 
port, Conn.; treasurer, Ernest F. 
Stone, Consolidated Ashcroft Han- 
cock Co., Bridgeport; secretary, 
Louis G. Tarantino, 670 West Jack- 
son avenue, Bridgeport. Technical 
secretary, Frank B. Diana, Whipple 
& Choate Co., Bridgeport, and as- 
sistant technical secretary, Byron 
Reid, Reading, Pratt & Cady Co., 
Hartford, Conn., were newly elected. 
The entire executive committee was 
re-elected, which is comprised of: 
chairman, T. Joseph Judge, Jenkins 
Bros. Co., Bridgeport; S. W. Chap- 


pell Sr., Electric Boat Co., Groton, 
Conn.; Fred B. Clarke, Whitehead 
Bros. Co., Providence, R. I., Byron 
Reid, Reading, Pratt & Cady Co., 
Hartford; G. S. King, Malleable 
Iron Fittings Co., Branford, Conn. 
G. H. Banks, Nassau Smelting & 
Refining Corp., New York, spoke on 
copper, giving a brief history of the 
element and then displaying movies 
provided by the bureau of mines ex- 
periment station entitled, “Copper 
Mining in Arizona.” Also films pro- 
vided by Western Electric Co. were 
shown which displayed copper in its 
various stages from the mine to the 
finished wire. A large attendance 
was present, about 52, and the meet- 
ing was presided over by H. A. 
Phelps, president of the association. 
Louis G. Tarantino, secretary. 


Northern Iowa 


ONTHLY meeting of the North- 

ern Iowa Foundrymen’s associ- 
ation was held at Hotel Russell Lam- 
son, Waterloo, Iowa, Dec. 20 with 
approximately 60 members, guests 
and their wives present. This was 
the regular “Ladies’ Night” meet- 
ing. 

Entertainment for the first part 
of the evening was provided by J. C. 
Curtis, station manager of United 
Air Lines Transportation Co., Des 
Moines, Iowa. Mr. Curtis discussed 
progress made in air travel, recent 
mechanical developments and safety 
devices. The speaker then showed 
an interesting film, “Coast to Coast 
by Plane” illustrating an overnight 
flight from New York to Los An- 
geles on the United Air Lines’ 
Mainliner. 

Second portion of the evening's 
entertainment was_ provided by 
Frank J. Collard Motor Co., Inc., 
Dodge representative, which showed 
an entertaining film, “Wheels across 
Africa.” These pictures were taken 
on a trip made in trucks across the 
Atlas mountains, in the Sahara 
desert, and then through game 
country to the Southeast coast. The 


shots of wild game were some of 
the best seen in any travel pictures 
of Africa..-R. Wilke, president. 


Northern California 


HE Northern California chapter 

of the A.F.A. met on Friday Jan. 
13 at the Riviera, San Francisco, 
with an attendance of 51. Chairman 
John D. Fenstermacher presided. 

Al Zima, International Nickel Co., 
Los Angeles, brought’ greetings 
from the Southern California chap- 
ter. Charles Hoehn as national di- 
rector spoke on the coming conven- 
tion at Cincinnati, and on the gen- 
eral condition of the association. 
Dr. E. M. Parlett, Columbia Steel 
Co., gave a short resume of work 
done on silicosis, and introduced 
A. Harry Field, industrial insurance, 
who spoke briefly on industrial in- 
surance. 

The main speaker was E. C. Hum- 
mel, general manager of Utility 
Electric Steel Foundry, Los Angeles, 
and a member of Division No. 8 
Advertising and Trade Promotion 
Committee, Steel Founders’ society. 
He gave an hour’s’ showing of 
special pictures of steel castings, il- 
lustrating what could be done to 
great advantage by use of electric 
welding. This series of pictures had 
been contributed by the steel 
founders of the Pacific coast, and 
shown for the first time in Los 
Angeles on Sept. 15, 1938. Results 
obtained held the close attention of 
the audience. 

The chairman announced the ap- 
pointment of a nonferrous commit- 
tee consisting of: Fred A. Mainzer, 
chairman, P. W. Schumacher, Fred 
deSanno, M. E. Greenhow, Chris 
Jacobsen, and stated that the com- 
mittee would have charge of the 
March meeting. 

Special emphasis was laid on the 
desire for a full attendance at the 
foundrymen’s meeting at Fresno on 
April 22. A two-man committee con- 
sisting of Charles Hoehn and Clar- 

(Concluded on page 55) 


Some of the castings and cores exhibited by M. J. Gregory at the Northeastern Ohio Chapter meeting 
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(Concluded from page 52) 
ence Henderson, was appointed to 
work with the Fresno committee 
and the committee from the South. 
The chapter’s February meeting will 
be passed due to the Steel Con- 
ference fifteenth annual meeting at 
Del Morte falling on February 9-10- 
11. George L. Kennard, secretary. 


NNUAL stag night for the Buf 
4% falo chapter of A. F. A. was 
held in Hotel Tourraine, Buffalo, 
Jan. 9. Approximately 119 found 
rymen and their friends sat down 
to an excellent steak dinner. Sev- 
eral solos and duets were sung and 
the crowd joined in the choruses to 
revive many old ones. About 8:30 
everyone went to the Washington 
room where a real floor show was 
put on which ended about 10 p. m. 
This was the largest group to attend 
a Buffalo chapter gathering, draw 
ing foundrymen from Olean, Roches 
ter, Medina, Lockport, Corry, Lan- 
caster, Depew, Niagara Falls, Dun- 
kirk, Silver Creek, Brocton and 
Buffalo. J. R. Wark, secretary. 
Epiror’s Note: Through an over 
sight, THe Founpry neglected to 
give credit to J. R. Wark, Queen City 
Sand & Supply Co., Buffalo, and 
secretary of the Buffalo chapter foi 
the photographs’ reproduced on 
page 50 of the January issue and 
illustrating scenes at the recent Cor- 
nell regional conference. THE FOUND- 
ry takes this opportunity of thank- 
ing Mr. Wark for his kind co-opera 
tion. 


Twin City 


HE Twin City Foundrymen’s as- 

sociation held its reguiar meet- 
ing Monday, Jan. 16, 1939, at the 
University of Minnesota, as guests 
of the Mechanical Engineering De- 
partment of the Institute ef Tech- 
nology. Sixty-eight attended the 
dinner at the Minnesota union and 
over 100 attended the open house 
at the engineering shops following 
the dinner. 

The dinner meeting was presided 
over by the president H. H. Blasjo, 
metallurgist, Minneapolis Electric 
Steel Casting Co. Dr. Fulton Hoilit- 
by, instructor in charge of the uni- 
versity foundry, had charge of the 
program for the evening. Brief 
talks were given by Prof. C. A. 
Koepke, administration assistant to 
the dean, and Prof. J. R. DuPriest, 
head of the Mechanical engineering 
department. Mr. Holtby then out- 
lined in detail the various courses 
given to the students of the insti- 
tute of Technology. 

Some of the things of particu- 
lar interest exhibited in the found- 
ry laboratory were, chemical control 
laboratory, sand testing laboratory, 
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x-ray equipment, high temperature 
thermocouple, high temperature re- 
sistant type experimental furnace, 
and synthetic molding sand. O. W’. 
Potter, secretary. 


Birmingham To Hold 
Annual Meeting 


Exceptional value to foundrymen 
and allied interests is promised in 
the 2-day program arranged for the 
seventh annual Birmingham Dis- 
trict Foundry Practice meeting to 
be held at the Tutwiler hotel, Birm 
ingham, Ala., on Feb. 23 to 25. This 
will be the first meeting sponsored 
solely by committees of the Birm- 
ingham chapter. Technicai sessions 
of the meeting will be devoted large- 
ly to discussions of a varied list of 
specific problems suggested by 
foundrymen in the’ Birmingham 
district. 

One session of gencral interest 
will be devoted to production of 
pig iron. Problem of mold facings 
and washes will be discussed at an- 
other session. Nonferrous foundry 
practice will also receive attention. 
Control of pinholes in enameled 
castings, advanced methods of 
foundry job evaluation, and _ the 
perennial problem of gates and 
risers will be covered in other ses- 


sions. Two morninzs have been set 
aside for plant visitations to the 
Tennessee Coal & Iron Co., Me- 


Wane Cast Iron Pipe Co., Stockham 
Pipe & Fittings Co., American Cast 
Iron Pipe Co., Caldwell Foundry & 
Machine Co., National Cast Iron 
Pipe Co., U. S. Cast Iron Pipe Co., 
Dixie Bronze Co., and many others. 

Personnel of the committees is as 
follows: Program W. E. Jones, 
Stockham Pipe & Fittings Co, 
Birmingham; C. K. Donoho, Amer- 
ican Cast Iron Pipe Co., Birming- 
ham; M. L. Carl, Sloss-Sheffield 
Steel & Iron Co., Birmingham, and 
R. A. Donaldson, Woodward Iron 
Co., Woodward. Membership and 
attendance -A. S. Holberg, Alabama 
Clay Products Co., Birmingham; 
Harry Mouat, Whiting Corp., Birm- 
ingham; Fred K. Brown, Adams, 
Rowe & Norman Co., Birmingham; 
H. A. Newbury, Newbury Mfg. Co., 
Talladega; William Oberhelman, 
Hill & Griffith Co., Birmingham: 
R. V. Hamilton, Foxboro Co., Birm- 
ingham; Tom Bellsnyder, Jefferson 
Foundry Co., Birmingham, and 
Frank Hamilton, Alabama Pipe Co, 
Gadsden. 

Publicity.-T. H. Benners Jr., T. H. 
Benners & Co., Birmingham, and 


T. C. Ford, Electro Metallurgical 
Sales Corp., Birmingham.  Enter- 
tainment--William Oberhelman; R. 


R. Deas Jr., American Cast Iron 
Pipe Co., Birmingham; John B. 
Hayes, Electro Metallurgical Sales 
Corp., Birmingham; S. B. Murray, 


ES REMOVED 


Smokeless Fuel Co., Birmingham; 
T. H. Benners Jr.; Guy Bagley, Re 
public Steel Corp., Birmingham; 
R. M. Marshall, Woodward Iron Co., 
Woodward: J. A. Bowers, Ameri 
can Cast Iron Pipe Co., Birming 
ham; Joe Gilbert, Stockham Pipe & 
Fittings Co., Birmingham; Harry 
Mouat; W. J. Bullock, W. J. Bullock 
Co., Birmingham, and Ed Rowe, 
Adams, Rowe & Norman Co., Birm 
ingham. 
Tentative program follows: 


Thursday, Feb, 23 


9:00) a.m 
10:30 a.m 


Registration 
Technical session 


Chairman, W E. Curran Subject 
“Blast Furnace Production of 
Foundry Pig Irons", by C. S. Law- 


son, general superintendent, Sloss- 
Sheffield Steel & Iron Co 
2:30 p.m,.— Luneneon 
Presiding, Karl Landgrebe Guest 
speaker: Marshall Post president 
of the A.F.A and vice president 
and general manager, Birdsboro 
Steel Foundry & Machine Co 
30 p.m Technical session 
Chairman, S. J. Price. Subject: “Causes 
and Effects of Pin Holes in Stove 


Plate Castings’ by D. B. Noland, 
superintendent, Gray & Dudley Mfg 
Co 

1:00 p.m.— Technical session 

Chairman, S. D. Moxley. Subject: “Job 


Evaluation’, by A. H. White, chief 
engineer, Stockham Pipe Fittings Co 
OO p.m.—Technical session 
Chairman, J. T. Mackenzie. Subject 
“Selection and Uses of Nonferrous 
Alloys”, by John W. Kelin, Fed 


erated Metals division, Americat 
Smelting & Refining Co 
7:30 p.m Entertainment 
Presiding, Harry Mouat,. Motion pic 
ture: University of Alabama-Uni- 


versity of California football game 


Friday, Feb. 24 


acm Plant visitations 
Arrangements for visits to be 
at registration desk 
00 p.m.—Technical session 
Chairman, J E Reynolds. Subject: 
“Foundry Facings and Mold 
Washes", by Edwin J. Klumb, chief 
chemist, Hill & Griffith Co 
200 p.m.—Technical session 
Chairman, J M Franklin Subject: 
“Gates and Risers”, by Pat Dwyer, 
engineering editor, Tike FOUNDRY 


made 


7:00) p.m Annual banquet 
Presiding, Charles Saunders. Toast- 
master, W. Carson Adams. Guest 


speaker, Charles White, vice presi- 
dent, Republic Steel Corp 
Saturday, Feb, 25 


Plant visitation 


Opens Warchouse 


Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., Milwau- 
kee, recently Opened a branch office 
and warehouse in the Industrial Of- 
fice building, 1060 Broad street, New- 
ark, N. J. C. A. Pihl has been ap- 
pointed manager of the Newark of- 
fice. 


Bureau of Mines, Washington, has 
published technical paper 586 on 
“Notes on the Sampling and Analy- 
sis of Coal,” by A. C. Fieldner and 
W. A. Selvig. Copies of the paper 
may be obtained from the superin- 
tendent of documents, Washington, 
for 10 cents. 


| 
Buffalo 
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time back,” Bill said, “but what 

with the jocund season of Christ- 
mas and Sandy Claws and all that 
kind of stuff, it kind of slipped my 
mind. Must have been about the 
middle of November this bird came 
in to see me. Gave me a kind of a 
jolt to see his gray hair and other 
evidences of the marching years and 
to realize that he was the sprighly, 
black haired young fellow who 
worked with me in a down east shop 
some 35 years ago. At first I did 
not recognize him 

“What is this?” I interrupted. “A 
new version of the story about the 
two drunks? One says to the other, 
‘Hey, feller do you know Jim 
Mason?’ The second fellow says. 
‘What's his name?’ The first lad 
says. ‘What's who’s name?’ The 
second lad comes back with. ‘This 
here bimbo you're looking for.’ 
The first drunk waves his hands in 
a hopeless gesture. ‘Never heard of 
no bird by that name,’ says he. ‘How 
about throwing another one dowr 
the rat hole?’ 

“Who is this lad you are talking 
about? Outside the fact that he 
had the misfortune to work with 
you in a prehistoric era, what is 
there to distinguish him from hun 
dreds of others who had the same 
experience. If all the birds who 
worked with you at one time on 
another were laid end to end—_—I will 
not say what a happy world this 
would be but if they were laid end 
to end, the line probably would ex 
tend around the earth at the equator 
with enough material left over to tie 
in a true lover’s Knot with the loose 
ends running down their easting on 
several adjacent parallels of lati 
tude.” 

"Tis highly gratifying,” Bill re 


[ime baci” to mention this some 
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marked complacently, “to note the 
impatience, the eagerness’ with 
which you lap up the precious gobs 
of information and then cry for 
more. Nothing is more discouraging 
than to start talking to a fella and 
after the first few sentences find 
that he is not even listening. My in- 
variable custom on occasions of that 
kind is to throw down the tools and 
quit right there and then. No need 
of laying down the shovel and the 
hoe in the present instance. I can 
see by the kindling eye, the flushed 
cheek and_ the -er—ah—slightly 
drooling lips that you are prepared 
to follow me if necessary to Tiernan 
N’Ogue and back again so that you 
will not miss a single, solitary word.” 

“If I thought,” I said bitterly, “that 
there was the slightest chance of the 
Little People on Tiernan N’Ogue 
grabbing you be the heels and trans- 


Perhaps Darwin was not so far out 


mografying you into a banshee, I 
should be glad to follow you to that 
enchanted island lying some where 
off the coast of Ireland and visible 
only to those with a cargo of moun 
tain dew aboard. Unfortunately we 
are at present in the wilds of North 
America, 500 miles from the sea 
coast and with an additional 3000 
miles of exceedingly rough and 
boisterous Atlantic ocean lying in 
wait off the coast to take every 
thing you have. Furthermore |! 
have no potheen to fortify myselt 
on the journey or to enable me to 
see whatever is to be seen at the 
mythical journey’s end. All of which 
brings us back to where we started. 
Who was the old man of the sea, the 
ci-devant molder who popped out of 
the bush a few months ago? I am 
reasonably certain of one thing and 
that is you were out to the tune of 
approximately four bits when he 
flew away.” 

“Well,” said Bill, “I'll tell you 
"Tis true he nipped me for a small 
donation for the cause. What cause”? 
Why, because he wanted it, or upon 
second thought he may have made 
the touch merely through force of 
habit. I did not pry into his motives 
If I was to ask you for four bits at 
this present identical moment 
feel reasonably sure you would not 
unwind the cod line from around the 
weasel skin purse-—-but if I was to 
ask you for this trifling advance, I 
should resent a string of nosey 
questions on what I intended to do 
with this to you vast sum of 
money.” 

“The four bits I keep-for lending,” 
I said, “is or are burning a hole in 
the pocket of my youngest son at 
the moment. If and when an ex 
tremely doubtful contingency — the 

(Continued on page 58) 
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On Any Type 
of Portable Grinder 


You'll Like the 
Performance of 


NORTON WHEELS 


wheel on a pneumatic grinder, 

cleaning out a hole with a small 
wheel on a flexible shaft machine, 
surfacing a casting with a cup wheel on 
a high-cycle electric—different types 
of jobs, different types of machines in 
each illustration, but one common de- 
nominator —a_ fast-cutting, long-lived 


Norton Wheel. 


ee eg a casting with a straight 


No matter what type of work you 
may be doing in your foundry, you can 
be sure that there are Norton Wheels 
for you—wheels that are right in size 
and shape, abrasive and bond, grain 
and grade for your jobs and for your 
grinders. 


NORTON COMPANY, WORCESTER, MASS. 


New York Chicago Detroit Philadelphia Pittsburgh 
Hartford Cleveland Hamilton, Ont. London’ Paris 


Wesseling, Germany Corsico, Italy 
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(Continued from page 56) 
loan is returned I shall place you 
name on the waiting list, provided 
you leave your right eye or othe 
trifle as collateral. Pray proceed.” 

“IT do not regard my recent dona 
tion either as a loan or as charity 

I parted with it as freely as I part 
with a similar or greater sum at the 
entrance to a show place or museum. 
I parted with it cheerfully in the 
realization that I was privileged to 
look upon one of the last if not ac 
tually the last specimen of a prac 
tically extinct species, to wit: The 
American hobo molder. 

“In my apprentice days and foi 
many years afterward these wande1 
ing knights of the shovel and ram 
mer roamed from coast to coast, free 
as the birds of the air. They were 
not quite as numerous as the buffalo 
herds ov the passenger pigeons, but 
on the other hand as you might 
say, stray specimens have been seen 
in territories never visited by eithe: 
the buffaloes or pigeons. Those kind 
of places referred to one time by a 
political windbag as, “The virgin soil 
on which the hand of man never yet 
has set his foot.’ 

“Buffalo Bill killed all the but 
faloes. Farmers and hunters killed 
all the pigeons. Changed opcratin; 
methods and economical conditions 
practically have wiped the  hob¢ 
molder from the foundry picture. ] 
had not seen one for several years 
until this lad I am telling you about 
blew in to see me, his only creden- 
tial the fact that we had worked 
in the same shop half a life time 
ago. 

“He left home at the age of 17 and 
now at 55 he is thinking of settling 
down permanently some place as a 
gas station” attendant, chicken 
raiser or janitor. He has been every- 
where and to his mind has seen 
everything worth seeing and a great 
many things, to use his own words, 
‘Not even worth a look.’ 


Visitor puts the bee on ye Ed, 


“*People and places,’ the comrade 
still talking, ‘is just the same all 
over, Kennebunkport, Maine; Pickle 
Hollow, Indiana; Mustang Creek, 
Montana; or Sunny Acres on the old 
Camino Real, California. I been 
from coast to coast a dozen times, 
maybe more, hit every town from 
the Great Lakes to the Gulf zig-zag 
and catty corner and I just as soon 
settle down in one as another. The 
foundry game ain't what she used to 
be. In the good old days a fella could 
get a job any place. Men coming 
and going all the time. Take up any 
thing, iron, brass malleable or steel, 
bench, side floor or under the big 
hook. Not any more. 

“*One time all a gink has to do is 
hit the gaffer up for . job, show his 
card to the shop committee and go 
to work. If he decides to quit at the 
end of a week or a month or even in 
the middle of the day, why. that’s 
all right. He draws his time and 
ketches the first freight out of town. 


Founder bids goodbye to bottom dolla’ when eels gang up in Walla-Walla 


He is not fussy whether she’s headed 
north, south, east or west. He knows 
that eventually he’ll come to a town, 
and that if there is a foundry in the 
place he will get a job. His want: 
are few and simple and he does not 
need to work every day to mak 
enough to get by. ‘Hell,’ says this 
honest comrade, ‘all this hollering 
and bull shooting over the 32 and 
40 hour week gives me a laugh. | 
been working them kind of hour: 
for years.’ 

“*When you go to one of the big 
shops now looking for a job you 
never see the bull of the woods o1 
get a chance to circulate among 
the boys. All that stuff is out. You 
go into an office where you are sup 
posed to take off your hat to a 
smooth bimbo sitting behind a desk. 
He ain’t interested in where you 
worked or how good you are. He 
takes a look at your knob and if hi 
notes a tinge of gray, you’re down 
and out right there. The interview is 
over. Even if you are young and 
nimble you are still viewed with 
suspicion until after a doctor has 
certified that you are not afflicted 
with wind galls, spavins, botts, 
worms, warts, callouses on the feet 
or elbows, or a drop on the end of 
your nose which shows that you 
have dia, something or other, | 
forget the word. You know when 
the old kidneys ain't slagging 
properly.’ 

“The comrade,” Bill continued 
“was quite out of sympathy with all 
this new fangled stuff and had de 
cided to quit the trade. He had ove) 
stayed his usual period in the North 
looking around for a suitable open 
ing. Should have started on the an 
nual southern pilgrimage a month 
before, but now was on the way and 
if I cared to contribute a trifle to 
ward the maintenance fund, he neve 
would forget me. Why this promise 
on his part should be considered 
what the boys of the law eall a 
quid pro quo, was not made exactly 
clear, but it seemed to ease his con 
science and I did not want to hurt 
his feelings by injecting the cynical 
note. He had not quite decided which 
railroad to patronize on the trip 
south, but since he had no intention 
of paying any fare, the feature 
really was of littke moment. He had 
ridden them all at one time or an 
other, Big Four, L. & N., the South 
ern, Queen and Crescent, the Cen 
tral of Georgia and the Sea Board 
The side door pullman accommoda 
tion practically was the same on 
every line. On a certain dark night 
in Birmingham he inadvertently had 
boarded a car filled with mules and 
later had written an indignant letter 
to the president of the road com 
plaining about the crowded and in- 
sanitary conditions never got a 
wink of sleep all night but al 
though he had plainly indicated his 

(Concluded on page 94) 
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BLAST CLEANING 


EQUIPMENT 


@ Sly Continuous Tumbling Mill, 48’ diameter, 40’ long. All parts 
of mill, such as bull rings, gears and liners made of wear-resisting alloys. 
Equipped with variable speed motor. In background, conveyor for 
bringing stars from discharge to loading end. A foundry now using one 
of these mills cleaned and cooled 11'. tons of fittings per hr. (average). 


% This continuous tumbling mill offers many 
advantages for production foundries. It takes the 
castings as fast as they come from the shakeout, 
cleans and cools them sufficiently for subsequent 
operations. 


Eliminates bottle neck in the production line. . 
avoids waiting for cooling... saves labor in handling 
castings . . . speeds up sorting . . . conserves floor 
space (ordinarily required for cooling). Made in 
sizes to fit all types of production foundries turning 
out ‘“‘chunky”’ castings such as pipe fittings, hy- 
draulic brake parts and other similar castings. 


Tell us your problem TODAY and we will have 
one of our engineers supply you with facts and 
figures showing the savings you can realize. 


THE W. W. SLY MANUFACTURING CO. 


4753 Train Avenue Cleveland, Ohio 
Branch Offices in Principal Cities 


TUM BLtIN G mients 


DUST CONTROL EQUIPMENT EOR ERY INDUSTRIAL PURPOSE 
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London Congress 


Otfiers Attractions 


Berkeley Square, W. 1.; Park Lane, 
Piccadilly, W. 1; Victoria, North- 
umberland avenue, W. C. 2.; Gros- 
venor, Victoria, S. W. 1.; Oddenino’s, 
Picadilly Circus, W. 1.; Washington, 
Gurson street, W. 1.; Alexandra, 
Hyde Park Corner, W. 1.; Howard, 
Norfolk street, Strand, W. C. 2.; 
and Berners, Berners street, W. 1. 

The International Relations com 
mittee of the A. F. A. will under- 
take to have an inclusive tour or- 
ganized if a sufficiently large group 


would consist of the transatlantic 
passage, transportation between the 
port of arrival and London, hotel 
accommodations in London, and the 
post convention tour. 

Therefore Americans interested in 
the possibility of attending the com- 
ing International congress in Lon- 
don are urged to notify at once 
either Frank G. Steinebach, chair- 
man of International Relations 
committee, Penton building, 1213 
West Third street, Cleveland, or 


St. Paul's from Ludgate Circus of American foundrymen indicate Robert E. Kennedy, | secretary, 
a desire to travel to England and American Foundrymen’s  associa- 


tion, 222 West Adams street, Chi- 
cago. 


to return to the home port on the 

same steamer. The inclusive tour 

OUNDRYMEN from all parts 

of the world will attend the 
1939 International Foundry 

iE congress to be held in London in 
June. As announced in the January 


EASTBOUND SAILINGS 


Sailing from Portof 


issue of THE FouNpDrY, activities in al ; 
Steamei Line New York Arrival Date 
connection with the congress will ex- 
MANHATTAN United States May 31 Plymouth June 6 
tend from June 12 to 30. Presenta- CALIFORNIA Ancho: May 31 Glasgow June 9 
tion of papers and visits to plants HAMBURG Hamburg 
American June 1 Southampton June 8 
in the vicinity of London will fea- STATENDAM Holland Amer- 
ture the activities from June 11 to : _ lea June 2 Plymouth June 9 
17, and this will be followed by two Stal June 2 Southampton June 11 
tours of the British Isles. ILE DE FRANCE French June 6 Plymouth June 12 
| rhe post congress tour will begin Lloyd June 6 Plymouth June 13 
on Sunday, June 18, and will include WEEN Many =6Cunard White J 
> Star 1e 7 S th: ton Jun 
inspection of plants in Birmingham, 
Derby, Sheffield, and Manchester. 
The second week of the tour, ar 
ranged for those W ho have sufficient Steamer Line Port Sail Arr. New York 
time, will include Glasgow, River MANHATTAN United States Southampton June 16 June 22 
| Cl Edinburg ‘ J on FRANCONIA Cunard White 
| yde, Edinburgh, and Newcastle Star Southampton June 17 June 25 
upon-Tyne. MAURETANIA Cunard White 
Star Liverpool June 17 June 23 
. rhe congress and the post con- DE GRASSE French Southampton June 17 June 25 


VOLENDAM Holland Amer- 
ca Southampton June 17 June 27 


Cunard White 


gress tours offer many attractive 


features for American foundrymen. 
AQUITANIA 


Judged by the enthusiastic reports _ Star Southampton June 21 June 27 
of members of the American dele- NORMANDII French Southampton = June 21 
nded COLUMBUS North German 
vation, who attended the previous Llovd Southampton June 21 June 28 
London International congress in GEORGI Cunard White 
1929, the various events of the con- LACONIA Cunard White 
gress plus the post congress tours Stal Liverpool June 23 July 3 
‘ > CHAMPLAIN French Southampton June 23 June 30 
will be most enjoyable. ublishe d Nieuw AMstTer- Holland Amer- 
information on the details of the DAM ica Southampton = June 23 June 29 
CALIFORNIA Anchot Glasgow June 23 July 2 
International congress, as prepared PRESIDENT 
by the Institute of British Foundry- ROOSEVELT United States Southampton June 23 July 1 
men, will be avail BREMEN North German 
vail ible shortly foi Lloyd Southampton June 24 June 29 
distribution in America. Information ST. Lovis Hamburg 
also is given in the accompanying American Southampton June 25 July 5 
hy arnina QUEEN MARY Cunard White 
Ox conce rning the ste amships leay Star Southampton June 28 July 3 
ing for England just prior to the ILE DE FRANCE French Southampton June 29 July 5 
opening of the congress and also ee ete n Southampton June 30 July 7 : 
‘ é 4 ca so a moO « J ‘ 
those returning to the United States CAMERONIA Anchor Glasgow June 30 July 9 
SAMARIA Cunard White 
the congress and the tours. Star Liverpool July 1 July 10 ' 
The following hotels have been 
Lloyd Southampton July 1 July 6 ‘ 
recommended by the committee: VEENDAM Holland Amer- ‘ 
Dorchester, Park Lane, W. 1.: Gros- ica Southampton July 1 July 11 
venor House, Park Lane, W. 1.; 
Goring, Grosvenor Gardens, S. W. NORMANDIE French Southampton July 5 July 10 
l.; Ritz, Piecadilly, W. 1.: May Fair. 
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Wide Range 
Or Alloys 
Available 


(Continued from page 26) 

the effect of the impurities is much 
the same as that of the series M, N, 
O, and P, previously described. 
However, since these compositions 
are used in many instances for dif- 
ferent purposes than that of the 
other series, there are occasions 
when competent metallurgists would 
permit some of these impurity 
values to creep up above the fig- 
ures described for the other series. 

Compositions BB, CC and DD are 
high tensile yellow brasses but are 
known commonly manganese 
bronzes, a misnomer since they real- 
ly are yellow brasses with the addi- 
tion of appreciable amounts of iron 
and aluminum. The tensile strength 
of these is much in excess of the 
regular yellow brasses and they 
have many other physical character- 
istics that are improved as indicated 
by Table II (THr FouNpry for Jan- 
uary, page 76) describing their phys- 
ical properties. These compositions 
in general are high shrinkage al- 
loys and, therefore, demand plenty 
of feeding during solidification. 


Must Be Fed Properly 


Castings made from them must 
be supplied with ample risers so lo- 
cated that all heavy spots are fed 
properly. If proper provision is 
made for feeding the castings dur- 
ing this of solidification, 
these alloys leakage under 
hydrostatic pressure in a very sat- 
isfactory manner. They should be 
gated carefully so that scum spots 
formed from aluminum oxide are 
not present in the castings. 

They should never be plunged in 
water upon removal from the mold 
in order to cool them off. Quench- 
ing in water in that way is dis- 
astrous to the elasticity and other 
important physical properties. How- 
ever, it may not be evident in every 
case since the wall thickness of the 
casting is such that the quenching 
has not taken place before the cast- 
ing had become cool enough to pre- 
vent serious damage. 

All three of these compositions, 
which are typical of a wide variety 
of alloys known as manganese 
bronze, are affected by impurity 
values. Presence of lead, for ex- 
ample, even in small quantities such 
as 0.55 per cent, affects the tensile 
strength adversely and if more than 
0.5 per cent is present in any one 
of these three compositions, the ul- 
timate tensile strength and yield 


process 
resist 
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point are reduced appreciably. How- 
ever, machinability is improved 
sometimes by presence of lead. Sili- 
con and magnesium promote brittle- 
ness, reducing elongation and there- 
fore are undesirable. 


Phosphorus above 0.05 per cent 
or thereabouts is likely to cause 
porosity. Antimony, cadmium and 
bismuth all tend to cause hot short- 
ness and are objectionable if present 
in percentages above 0.05 per cent. 
These manganese bronzes some- 
times contain tin up to 1's per cent 
and sometimes none at all. Tin has 
a hardening effect and in many in- 
stances develops characteristics de- 
sirable for specific purposes. 


There are no instances where ab- 
sence of tin is absolutely essential 
except possibly from the standpoint 
of first cost, since tin is the highest 
priced ingredient. It will be noted 
that the federal specifications QQB 
726 specify 1's per cent tin as a 
maximum but there is no demand 
that the tin shall be present in the 
al'oy. 


Use Nickel Addition 


Some of these manganese bronzes 
have a part of the copper replaced 
by nickel; 1 pound of nickel replac- 
ing about 1.1 pound of copper. This 
additional element means further 
complications in manufacture and 
while there are those who prefer 
to have some nickel present, it is 
not at all uncommon to find man- 
ganese bronzes’ without nickel. 
Where nickel is present, the alu- 
minum content must be at a mini- 
mum. Government specifications as 
well as those of the A.S.T.M. and 
S.A.E. do not require a nickel con- 
tent. 

Since this series of compositions 
is made up of a number of e!ements, 
the variation in the percentage of 
any one of which influences the 
chavacteristics of the resulting cast- 
ings, the characteristics for any 
composition chosen by any one man- 
ufacturer must be determined by 
test of the alloy which has been 
chosen. 

Composition BB is known as a 
high iron, high aluminum manga- 
nese bronze, sometimes spoken of 
as a super manganese bronze or 
extra high tensile strength manga- 
nese bronze. This composition is to 
be found on the market with a vary- 
ing amount of iron, manganese and 
aluminum. Sometimes the iron is 
up to 3's per cent instead of 2% 
per cent as indicated. The manga- 
nese is sometimes lower, even to 
2's per cent and the aluminum 
sometimes is found to be somewhat 
lower, around 5 or up to 7 per cent. 
The percentages given are for a 
composition, having a_ relatively 
high tensile strength for a cast al- 
loy and a good yieid point with a 
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satisfactory elongation, as well as 
good brine!] hardness. 

This composition is used regularly 
for spur gears, gibs, cams and many 
other machine parts where high unit 
stresses are met. This composition 
also serves in engineering parts to 
permit reduction of size or thick- 
ness of parts, since the higher ten- 
sile strength, as compared with 
other cast materials, still gives 
ample strength for the service in 
mind. The high brinell hardness of 
this composition also permits of its 
use where some other composition 
might not be so satisfactory. 

Composition CC is an example of 
the standard composition known as 
manganese bronze which is approxi- 
mately a 60 per cent copper-40 per 
cent zine alloy with additions of 
iron, manganese and aluminum and 
frequently some tin in_ sufficient 
amounts definitely to improve phys- 
ical characteristics over that of a 
straight 60 per cent copper-40 per 
cent zine alloy. Composition CC is 
specified by the A.S.T.M. as B54-27 
and by the S.A.E. as No. 43. The 
different standard specifications will 
be found to vary to some extent but 
an alloy approximating CC will con- 
form to most of these specifications. 


Tin Hardens Composition 


By increasing the tin, a hardening 
effect will result. An increase in 
the zinc up to the maximum per- 
missible also has a_ tendency to 
harden. Iron is the essential ele- 
ment if maximum tensile strength 
is to be secured. Aluminum is es- 
sential in helping to alloy the iron 
properly and to give maximum 
value. Precision in the control of 
the relative proportions of each of 
the different elements is important 
if uniform characteristics are to be 
secured. Like all other manganese 
bronzes, care in the melting depart- 
ment is a prime requisite to good 
castings and reliable characteristics. 
Impurities such as lead are unde- 
sirable if best results are to be ob- 
tained. A maximum of 0.20 per 
cent lead is permitted by the fed- 
eral specifications. This is a good 
limit beyond which lead should not 
be permitted to go. Zinc containing 
lead as an impurity should be avoid- 
ed as a source of the zine content in 
these alloys. 

Composition DD is given as a 
range of compositions, the copper 
being indicated as 55 to 60 per cent, 
zinc from 38 to 42 per cent, iron 
from 0.40 to 2.0 per cent and other 
elements are given in terms of max- 
imum percentages. It is evident 
that there is a wide range of com- 
positions which cover a broad sweep 
of physical characteristics. This is 
the manganese bronze specification 
of the federal specification QQB 726 
in the form of castings. In the 
castings it is covered by federal 


form of ingots from which to make 
specification QQB 731. 


It will be noted that the govern- 
ing factors in these compositions 
are the physical characteristics re- 
quired. Minimum ultimate tensile 
is 65,000 pounds per square inch in 
the case of the castings, and 70,000 
pounds per square inch in the case 
of ingots. Elongation in 2-inch is 
20 per cent in the case of the casting 
specification and 30 per cent in the 
case of the ingot specification. Dif- 
ference in these two figures is ex- 
plained by the fact that the char- 
acteristics of the metal in the in- 
gots are those of a chill cast prod- 
uct; the metal having been cast in 
an iron mold. 

Furthermore, it is believed by 
some to be desirable to set a high 
standard for ingot so that when the 
ingots are remelted and poured into 
castings any minor variation that 
may creep in still permit the pro- 
duction of castings that are capable 
of passing the minimum standards 
established. The minimum figures 
in these specifications are rejection 
limits and not indicative of average 
characteristics of alloys made with- 
in the range covered by the figures 
of composition DD. 


Determines Physical Properties 


High physical properties may be 
secured by choosing from. the 
ranges within these DD  specifica- 
tions a composition in which the 
iron and manganese are high, alu- 
minum is up to its limit, and copper 
at the high limit, thus bringing the 
zinc to the low limit. Composition 
BB in which the zine is even lower 
than is permitted by DD and in 
which the aluminum is much high- 
er, will give even higher physical 
properties insofar as_ tensile 
strength, ete. are concerned. 

Composition CC may be produced 
and still be within the range cov- 
ered by composition DD. Yet, the 
physical characteristics for CC dif- 
fer materially from those of the 
composition previously suggested 
having a high manganese, iron and 
aluminum and low zine content, 
both of which are within the range 
established by DD. Cost of manu- 
facture likewise differs much, and 
as the alloy becomes more compli- 
cated by reason of additional ele- 
ments, greater experience and _ skill 
are required to insure satisfactory 
products uniformly. 


It will be noted that this specifi- 
cation limits total other elements, 
which means impurities or other ad- 
ditions, as 0.20 per cent maximum. 
That precludes the use of impure 
raw materials if the best results 
are to be maintained and if the final 
anlysis is going to check within the 
limit specified. Lead also is spec 
ified as 0.20 per cent maximum, 
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making a total of lead plus other 
impurities as 0.40 per cent. 

It is well known that composi- 
tions conforming to the ranges 
herein specified regularly indicate 
in properly fed test bars physical 
properties that are highly satisfac- 
tory from all standpoints, as illus- 
trated by the physical characteris- 
tics listed for composition CC in 
Table II in the January issue. It 
may be well to emphasize here that 
test bars must be fed well to indi- 
cate the true characteristics. 


Detroit Foundries 


(Concluded from page 32) 
file. Temperatures are taken by a 
portable thermocouple and indicated 
on a large dial in full view of all 
operators. 

Two 1000-pound capacity oil-fired 
horizontal rotary furnaces are used 
to melt heats of lead-bearing bronze. 
Pouring temperatures average 2100- 
2300 degrees Fahr. For heavy pro- 
duction, three cupola type furnaces 
are used and there are also avail- 
able several large oil fired tilting 
crucible units. 

Adjoining these melting units 40 
steel cars with low platforms about 
6 feet in length and 4 feet wide 
travel on an elliptical track. One 
side of this track is flanked by mold- 
ing machines. As the molds are 
rammed and assembled they are 
transferred to the cars and moved 
around to the opposite side where 
they are poured. Further travel 
brings them to a shakeout station 
where the castings are knocked out. 
Sand falls through a grating to a 
sand conditioning system below the 
floor where the sand is mulled, 
aerated and properly mixed and con- 
ditioned for further use, then con- 
veyed upward to hoppers above the 
molding machines. 

Adjoining this continuous pouring 
track is the propeller casting sec- 
tion where manganese bronze or 
aluminum bronze propellers are pro- 
duced in sizes up to 4 feet in diam- 
eter from metal patterns. 

Babbitt is applied to backing 
shells in a third casting department 
where two types of machines are op- 
erated. One is a horizontal indexing 
machine’ holding six cylindrical 
shells. Babbitt is cast centrifugally 
on the inner surface. An operator 
dips the shell in a tin base solder, 
places it on a spindle of the spin- 
ning machine and after it is indexed 
to proper position pours in the bab- 
bitt. The machine whirls for an in- 
stant to solidify and distribute the 
metal then indexes again to the 
discharge station. Tin and babbitt 
are kept molten in two temperature 
controlled gas fired pots adjacent to 
each casting machine. 

The second type of machine is a 
bench with four vertical spindles. 
A bearing shell is placed on a 


spindle after being dipped in a cad- 
mium base solder. The spindle is 
raised and a cap is placed over the 
shell to direct tha metal from a 
ladle of cadmium base alloy poured 
into the shell. After solidification 
the spindle is lowered and the shells 
are removed and cooled before ma- 
chining. 

It should be pointed out that most 
bearings are produced as full cylin- 
drical castings with rolled or welded 
steel shells as backing and are cut 
apart into halves before final ma- 
chining operations are performed. 

Foundrymen who are rot familiar 
with this type of nonferrous cast- 
ing can hardly appreciate the care- 
ful control necessary at all times 
control over chemical and physical 
properties of the product, melting 
and pouring temperatures, classifica- 
tion of incoming metals and return 
material, proper timing of molding 
and melting operations each one es- 
sential to the production of a uni- 
form and acceptable casting. 

Deep Fins on Casting 

Progress in aluminum casting was 
emphasized by the display at the 
recent Society of Automotive En- 
gineers annual meeting of an alumi- 
num alloy cylinder head for a radial 
aircraft engine. Particularly inter- 
esting were the cooling fins, spaced 
five to the inch and 2's inches deep. 
Five years ago, when these heads 
were cast with fins two to the inch, 
engineers thought the limit of crafts- 
manship had been reached.  Ad- 
vancement in molding methods, 
sands and metal control have made 
the new design possible. 

With Packard launched on a new 
car program, it is likely some 
changes will be needed in foundry 
facilities, to meet production de- 
mands. The model will be a light 
six, with tubular steel frame and 
other advanced design features, com- 
pletely new from stem to stern. 
Early proposals contemplated build- 
ing 100,000 of this new model in a 
year. This represents an important 
boost in Packard production if sched- 
ules on present models are main- 
tained. Total Packard production 
in 1937 was 112,000. 

Ample building space is available, 
but considerable rearrangement of 
facilities will be required. It is pro- 
posed to build a body bridge across 
East Grand boulevard to bring cars 
across to the final assembly line. A 
considerable amount of Packard's 
sheet metal and machining work is 
in buildings south of the boulevard, 
while the foundry, forge shop and 
assembly operations are north of 
the boulevard. 

The Packard plant is considered to 
have a peak capacity of 45 cars per 
hour. On a two shift basis this fig- 
ures to nearly 200,000 cars per year 
or well within projected schedules 
for the new car and present pro- 
duction. 
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The Large 
PNEUMATIC TIRES 


ASK FOR 10 DAY 


Seven years ago, the SCREENARATOR 
was introduced as the lowest cost, most 
efficient, portable sand conditioner for 
preparing backing, facing, and core 
sand. It is scientifically engineered for 
foundries, requiring large quantities of 
sand that will insure smooth, finished 
castings, free from marks and surface 
inclusions. 


Today, hundreds of these low cost, 
trouble-free portable sand preparers 
are exceeding every promise of seven 
years ago, in every type of foundry— 
steel, iron, malleable and non-ferrous. 
The LARGE SCREENARATOR, with 
double the capacity of the smaller unit, 
screens out all gaggers, burned cores, 
wood and other refuse. It double 
aerates and piles up to 60 tons of open, 
fluffy, clean sand per hour, depending 
on the screen mesh—all that four 
workmen can shovel. 


Many shops are using the SCREENA- 
RATOR for shaking out small molds. 


PNEUMATIC TIRES 
Increase PORTABILITY 


The LARGE SCREENARATOR is easily 
wheeled from one floor location to 
another. Pneumatic tires roll readily 
and smoothly over rough, sand-cov- 
ered floors, easing the work of the 
men, and insuring long life and low 
maintenance. This LAST WORD in large 
capacity, portable sand conditioning 
equipment has no gears, being direct 
connected to the slow speed motor. 
The entire load is concentrated on the 
SCREENARATOR axle for proper bal- 


2541 NORTH KEELER AVENUE CHICAGO 


IT ROLLS LIKE A BIKE..IT SCREENS..IT DOUBLE AERATES..IT PILES 
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The BEARDSLEY & PIPER Co. 


Fig. 4—Where outstanding changes from the original have been made in gates and 
risers, ete., a photograph of the casting with all those items in place can be attached 
to the processing record 


Shop 
Control 
NMiethods 


(Continued from page 23) 

sct for cores, and are quite easils 
established for cleaning and grind 
ing castings on a linear inch basis o! 
light and heavy chipping or grinding 
operations. Elements of molding 
standards are classified to meet loose 
bench, squeezer, rollover, loose flooi 
or rollover and jolt work. Once these 
data are at hand they serve not only 
as an efficient) production” instru 
ment, but also as a cost basis for 
ready billing and competitive esti 
mating purposes. 

The next requirement for an effi 
cient production control is the estab 
lishment of capacity values with re 
gard to: 1. Floor area available; 2. 
Molding machines; 3. Flask equip 
ment; 4. Cupola capacity or metal 
produced per hour. 

These values, once ascertained, 
are constant except for double shift 
work, additional molding machines, 
increased flask inventory, or if cu 
pola practice should be changed to 
semicontinuous or continuous poui 
ing. 

Where set-up time is involved, or 
extra time is spent by molders on 
core makers in securing the neces 
sary riggings for one or more jobs 
per day, or where oiling and clean 
ing-up time has to be considered for 
the productive operator, the re 
quired time allowances per day per 
man must be established to arrive 


at a pure production time for con 
trol purposes. 

There are any number of produc 
tion control systems in use; system 
usually made to order for the pai 
ticular foundry, and running from 
the word of mouth variety to trave! 
ing job tags, or addressographed 
order copies. Following is descrip 
tion of a comparatively simple sys- 
tem which proved its merits and 
efficiency over years of high as well 
as low production. The system is 
adaptable not only for the produc- 


tion foundry, but is of considerable 
benefit to the jobbing foundry han 
dling from a few to many thousand 
patterns. 

The production record card, Figs 
1 and 2, gives the complete story 
of a casting as to flask size, numbe! 
of core boxes and cores required, 


molding machine, metal specifica- 
tion, weight, molding time, core 


making time, and cleaning time. 

Reverse side of this card, as 
shown by Fig. 2, serves as a perma- 
nent pattern record, a full descrip- 
tion of the pafterns received or on 
hand, whether single, loose’ or 
boarded production pattern, and 
sterage location by floor, rack and 
shelf. 

This card easily can be designed 
to suit any local purpose, and can 
be obtained with the holes punched 
for the prime digits 1, 2, 4, 7, for 
code combinations from 1 to 10. 

Cards are filed numerically by 
pattern numbers, and since they are 
punched specific places are 
separated through elimination by a 
wire rod in one single move into 
identical molding classes, or metal 
specifications, or flask sizes, ete. As 
an order form of any description is 
received the respective pattern card 
is pulled from the general file, the 
quantity on order noted on the re 
verse side of the card with wanted 
date, as shown in Fig. 2, and re-filed 
numerically in an open or working 
file. The foundry order copy, in the 
case of the jobbing foundry, is filed 
away for reference or billing pul 
poses only. 

If a production card does not exist, 


(Continued on page 68) 


Vay 


Total molding minutes pro- 


Heats 
Hours 32 
Preferences: Open on May 7th 


Open on May 14th 


Planned, for week ending May tt 


CC to Foundry Superintendent 
Foundru Manacer 


duced, during weeks ended 5 7 and 5 


1 


32 


Add during week ending May 14th 


h 


Table I 


Foundry Production Report 


Patterns involved and minutes available afler May 21, 1938: 


MC Patterns 

\fter week ending 5/14 5/21 
10-—Squeezers 197 1s84 

Loose Bench 26 

S (10) Rollovers Og 
S—No. 28 34, Davenports§ 41 35 
5—-No, 40, Davenports 16 13 

1 No, 48, Davenports } 3 
Loose floor 11 1d 

333 297 

-Sheaves No, 40 28 34 

1 -Grids 11 Ss 

339 


14 


1:30 P. M.; (no heat on Wednesday 


1938 


Heat—Days 
Minutes at 8 hours 
5 14 Rush Allow 
133,797 117,384 10 2 
8,530 7,125 6 
106,487 68,220 3 
142.889 128.669 18 2 
96,136 84,312 19 1 
16,815 14,340 16 1 
18,794 51.116 18 1 
873,448 771.166 
58,112 64.861 32 s 
17.260) S10 30 1 
$51,837 
11S 460 129,732 


75 patterns 
175 patterns 


230 patterns 
75 patterns 


1 heats -all groups, 7:30 A. M. to 
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Air view of Wisconsin Steel Company plant by Chicago Aerial Survey Co. 


Wisconsin STEEL COMPANY is well 
equipped—from raw material source to fin- 
ished product—to take care of your alloy 
and carbon steel and pig iron requirements. 
Our own ore mines, ore boats, coal mines, 
coking plants, blast furnaces, pig machines, 
open-hearth furnaces, blooming mill, bar 
mill, and cold-drawn mill enable us to 
control our output of high-quality products 
through every process. 


Our large staff of metallurgists and prac- 
tical foundrymen serves the double purpose 
of keeping product quality high and ren- 
dering a valuable consultation service to 
our customers. 

We invite users of alloy and carbon steel 
and pig iron to write or phone us for com- 
plete information concerning our products. 

WISCONSIN STEEL COMPANY 


180 North Michigan Avenue Chicago, Illinois 
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(Continued from page 66) 

a card is made up by pattern num- 
ber, and completed when time and 
all other information have been de- 
termined. This record represents 
not only a perpetual sales record 
for the jobbing foundry, or a con 
sumption record for the production 
foundry, but is the basis of a con- 
tinuous production control. 

The cards of the working file can 
be used at any time, and almost in 
stantaneously, to determine the num- 
ber of charges—-heats--number of 
men or flasks required in each class 
of molding, ete., to complete the 
orders on hand at a given time; to 
establish an even production at the 
most advantageous terms consider- 
ing set-ups, or charges per heat, or 
core-making— molding and cleaning 
time relationship. 

For a great number of orders on 
hand it has been found advisable to 
Flag the production cards by differ 
ent colored clips according to 
urgency, for weekly or biweekly pro- 
duction periods. 

The production program Fig. 3 is 
the only means of conveying all pro 
duction information to the various 
molding, coremaking, cleaning and 
shipping floors. The items can be 
written in long hand or typed fon 
any reasonable production period, 


Fig. 5—Processing record card is valuable since it contains all pertinent data’ relative 


___CASTING PROCESSING RECORD 


preferably for one week and issued 
on Wednesday of the preceding week 
allowing time to arrange for pat- 
terns, flask equipment and prelim- 
inary cores. This information is com- 
piled quite readily and is scientific- 
ally correct since all work planned 
can be produced in the given time. 
Floor area, cupola capacity, set-up 
and pure production time involved, 
as well as flask equipment have 
been determined from the produc- 
tion index cards. 


Plan Production Floor 


Fig. 3 showing part of a planned 
production for a_ typical rollover 
floor, has been set up along the fol 
lowing lines: 


1. All rollover work in the 
working file is separated through 
elimination as accomplished by 
the wire rod, into metal specifica- 
tions to establish the days heat 
sheets and charges respectively 
for the cupola gang. 

2. The second separation, elim- 
inating all but one flask size, will 
give the number of patterns re- 
quiring the identical flask equip- 
ment. The flask inventory shows 
how many copes and drags of a 
particular size are available. Or- 
ders and quantities are posted on 
the program according to the 
wanted or delivery dates. 

3. To establish the number of 


molders, core makers or cleaners 
required for a given production 
period the orders on the produc 
tion program are extended by thei! 
respective times as shown by th: 
production index cards. 

Foremen of each group consult 
their production program binders 
constantly and distribute their quota 
of work accordingly among thei 
men. Where production is large 
enough, the foremen or time keep- 
ers, will post the daily performance 
under each casting number. 

In many foundries, it will be neces- 
sary to arrange period production 
programs on a 75 per cent or 80 per 
cent basis only, leaving a certain 
percentage of capacity open for serv- 
ice and incidental rush orders. This 
kind of orders should be tabulated 
in the same manner by 12 o'clock 
noon as a daily Preference sheet, 
and copies distributed immediately 
to each department involved. Molds 
are flagged for identification for 
the night shake-out gang, so that 
castings may be cleaned first in the 
morning. 

If full capacity as scheduled by 
Production and Preferences is not 
reached, a few large orders on which 
delivery is not of importance, are 
kept as stand-bys or fill-ins. 

Every foundry has defective cast- 

(Concluded on page 71) 


PATT. 144-SA-6 | 


PRODUCTION 1937 40 1938 19389 1940s 
ATURE OF CHANGE REASONS COST SAVINGS | LOSSES | REMARKS 
Dec | Pattern made in cope part |New processing for See seperate tabulation for savings | 
937 | Top gate quality ofcastings |/ hrs due to automatic sand reconditioning. 
Elimination of New processing and | 
. 6's" Ig heads 53 | 25 viz. processing photo 
Eliminate drive nails to hold 
cores- and f ng of slots incores for nails G2 Metal Savings:2 heads at 8*each. 
educe cleaning ‘ime due to | CLL33. 
elimmeation of héads and change in gating 54 | 18 _ 
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to the final method of preduction 
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(Concluded from page 68) 


ngs, detected on the molding floors 
x” by cleaning departments. Hand 
n hand with production control all 
lefects must be followed up. It has 
ven found of great benefit to as- 
sign a location where all defective 
castings are displayed. Molders of 
ull classifications soon begin to show 
interest. They are willing and anxi- 
uus to learn the causes of crushes, 
irops, blow holes, shifts, scales, ete. 

All foremen meet here daily, 
‘xamining the defectives of the pre- 
vious heat, determining cause and 
responsibility, whether due to super- 
vision, molding, core-making or 
shake-out. Records are kept accord- 
ingly. All defectives are posted back 
onto the production programs in 
red, amounts red circled, and marked 
off as they are replaced. 

The production report Table I is a 
handy tool for the foundry manager 
or superintendent. This production 
report may be compiled at regular 
intervals and will act as a perpetual 
inventory of work on hand. It may 
be used to decide all policies to be 
adapted regarding the operations of 
the foundry. 

Effects of this production control 
system are far reaching, and the 
foundry manager will see that it 
must also lead to a definite control 
of related foundry operations and 
equipment. 


Determine Flask Requirements 


Record files of production cards 
are a positive indicator of necessary 
flask equipment. Orders on hand can 
be separated quickly into identical 
flask requirements. ‘The purchase 
or manufacture of home made 
flasks is no longer haphazard, and 
the first step is made towards stand- 
ardization of flasks. 

As copes and drags have accumu- 
lated over years, due to the fact 
that flasks were made to suit any 
specific pattern in relation to its pro- 
duction frequency and order quan- 
tities, an excessive inventory usual- 
ly is held to odd and even sizes. Quite 
often these represent a considerable 
amount of frozen money, and since 
flasks are mostly stored in open 
yards, an excessive depreciation. 

It is quite possible to replace 20 
to 30 odd flask sizes by one stand- 
ard flask with few variations in the 
depths of copes and drags. Neces- 
sary alterations to pattern boards 
are seldom such that the costs are 
not offset by increased production 
facilities and efficiency. 

After consultation of the produc 
tion reports over a_ reasonable 
period, definite information will be 
vathered with regard to the pur 
‘hase or elimination of a_ specific 
type of molding machine. If capacity 
n certain molding groups falls be- 
lind actual or potential orders the 
nost suitable machine can_ be 
ought, and floor calculations ad- 
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justed. Combination of flask and 
machine equipment information so 
readily on hand, may influence the 
decision to change cupola practice 
from pouring during a limited period 
to continuous pouring. 

Intelligent manipulation of the 
production cards, which incidently is 
acquired in comparatively short 
time, will give quick and definite 
data in place of guess-work for 
countless means and purposes af- 
fecting almost any phase of foundry 
operation. 

The foundry supervisor looks over 
the production programs to see 
where red circled figures indicate 
defective castings. He is thus in po- 
sition to reprocess any given job 
before the number or volume of red 
circles increases. Faulty molding 
procedure is discovered before an 
order is completed. Considerable 
money may be saved through early 
prevention by making changes in 
the gating—-using chills--use or 
eliminate nails—skin drying--altet 
core boxes—core setting from cope 
to drag—or even by changing the 
pattern itself. 

Finally, a production control sys 
tem should incorporate a new 
processing record. Human memory 
is extremely short. Lessons learned 
from expensive experimentation 
with a new casting frequently are 
forgotten when the identical cast 
ing appears after a long interval 
Another molder may have entirely 
different ideas on the job, and cause 
experimental molding expenses once 
more. In our opinion, it has been 
well worth the trouble to establish 
a processing record along the lines 
shown in Fig. 5, for any job with 
which considerable trouble was ex- 
perienced at initiation. Once the 
casting is found perfect in the found. 
ry as well as in the field, the mold- 
ing procedure, suitable mixture, 
gates and risers necessary, and all 
other pertinent data are recorded. 
A blueprint of the casting may be 
attached, and gates, risers, heads, 
ete. marked accordingly. If out- 
standing changes have been made 
a photo may be taken, as shown in 
Fig. 4. 

Where foundry expenses are in- 
volved, any alterations to a pattern, 
also savings made through new 
processing for cost record purposes 
as well as for recording historical 
foundry progress should be recorded. 


Impact Symposium 


Nine extensive technical papers 
and discussions comprising’ the 
“Symposium on Impact Testing” 
held at the 1938 meeting of the 
A. S. T. M. now are available in 
the form of a 170-page publication 
prepared by the society. Phases dis- 
cussed are utility and nonstandard 
impact testing, problems in the field 


of plastics, notched-bar impact test, 
charpy test, stress-strain relations 
under tension impact loading, theory 
of impact testing, etc. Valuable in- 
formation in the form of tables and 
charts is presented. Copies of the 
publication may be obtained from 
the society, 260 South Broad street, 
Philadelphia, for $1.25 each. 


Siresses Advances 


(Concluded from page 33) 
gray iron sessions are, as usual, 
numerous and cover a wide range 
of subjects such as: “A Study of 
Cracked Castings’; “Sixty Thou- 
sand-pound Cupola”; “Cupola Opera- 
tion”; “Influence of Undercooling on 
the Graphite Pattern of Gray Iron”; 
“Temperature Measurements”; “Ef- 
fects on Cast Iron of Ladle Additions 
of Complex Copper Alloys”; “Et 
fects of Heat Treatment on Com 
bined Carbon and Physical Proper 
ties of Cast Iron,” and “Influence of 
Composition on Electric Furnace 
Irons.” 

Four papers recounting recent 
work on testing and controlling 
fluidity or castability of metals are 
scheduled for a_ special session. 
These are on work on cast steel, 
aluminum, cast iron and malleable 
iron. 

J. A. Kolb, Caterpillar ‘lractor Co., 
Peoria, is to present a discussion and 
demonstration on pattern practice. 
This will be along the lines of his 
paper before the Iowa Regional con. 
ference last fall, which attracted so 
much attention at that meeting. 

Three papers on apprentice and 
foreman training are planned. These 
will be prepared by M. J. Gregory 
Caterpillar Tractor Co., Peoria, II1., 
Herman K. Ewig, Cincinnati Milling 
Machine Co., Cincinnati, Co., and W. 
G. Conner Jr., Walworth Co. 
Greensburg, Pa. 

A special attraction for practi 
cally all groups of members will be 
the four session lecture course 
which is being planned, to be pre- 
sented by R. M. Allen, Bloomfield, 
N. J. This course will cover in de- 
tail elementary metallurgy and the 
use of the microscope in the found- 
ry. The material for this course 
will be prepared in book form and 
is to be an extension of the paper 
given by Mr. Allen before the 1932 
convention. Programs for other 
sessions, such as those on refrac- 
tories, sand control and materials 
handling, will be announced later. 


Phoenix Iron Co. and the Phoenix 
Bridge Co., Philadelphia, are mov- 
ing their general offices from the 
Girard Trust building to Phoenix- 
ville, Pa. A sales office will be 
maintained in Philadelphia, accord- 
ing to William O. Lange, secretary 
and general sales manager of the 
organization. 
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(Continued from page 25) 


tolerances on nearly all fittings are 
meager. Anything under the mini- 


mum is scrapped. Trouble surely 
will arise if the cores are not set 
and secured properly. A_ typical 


group of molds with cores ready for 


gaging is shown in Fig. 13. This 
illustration was taken at night and 
illustrates the degree of illumina- 
tion attained with the artificial 
lighting setup. 

Mold design frequently is the prin- 
cipal factor in satisfactory casting 
production. Mold design hinges on 
pattern design and_ construction. 
The pattern shop 80 x 100 feet, with 
walls almost entirely glass, is well 
lighted and ventilated. All patterns 
either are made or receive their 
final checking in this shop. So far 
as possible, the skill, knowledge and 
craftsmanship required for the pro- 
duction of sound castings is taken 


Fig. 10—Partial view of the sand handling system showing the storage bins and the 


sund mullers. Fig. 11—Molds are dried for 


I's hours in a specially designed con- 


tinuous conveyor type oven 


out of the foundry and applied to 
the pattern equipment. Pattern 
equipment is designed and con. 
structed so that cores or molds need 
not be trimmed, filed, slicked or 
patched. Distortion is anticipated in 
the pattern to prevent the necessity 
for excess finish allowance. In the 
illustration of the fittings in Fig. 12, 
the heavy, solid lines shown pattern 
offset to compensate for irregulat 
contraction. By this application of 
distortion allowance it was possible 
to reduce the finish allowance on 
the face of the flanges to ‘s-inch. 
Contraction or shrinkage allowance 
must be worked out carefully. Center 
distances particularly on multihole 
headers must be maintained within 
close limits. 

Fillets on pressure castings re. 
quire much more careful determin. 
ation than on ordinary castings. To 
function properly the fillet must pro 
vide for gradual transition from 
light to heavy section to avoid stress 
concentration during solidification 
and must still provide for as great 
an exposure to the sand as possible 
to permit controlled solidification. 
Effects of these two factors must be 
correlated carefully in fillet design 
for pressure fittings. External chills 
may be required in certain sections 
to direct progressive solidification. 


Metal Poured Rapidly 


Many of the high alloy metal mix 
tures oxidize easily and develop a 
heavy surface film or scum upon 
exposure to the air. Tenacity of this 
film interferes with the production 
of smooth castings without wrinkles 
unless the metal rises rapidly, con- 
tinuously and uniformly over the 
vertical mold surface. This means 
that location and size of the gates 
are very important factors. 

It is not practical to judge closely 
the temperature of a scum forming 
metal either by the naked eye or by 
optical pyrometer. Therefore at- 
tempt is made to check the metal 
temperatures prior to the alloy addi 
tion to the bath. Gating arrange- 
ments are based on the assumption 
of uniformity in temperature and 
fluidity from heat to heat. Gate sizes 
are regulated carefully to a prede- 


termined cross sectional area to 
serve as a metering orifice com- 


puted according to the size and type 
of fitting. For example on flanged 
fittings up to 1000 pounds in weight, 
the gate has a cross sectional area 
in square inches equal to 0.09 of 
the square root of the weight of the 
casting. Generally the width of the 
gate is about 2/3 the depth. For or 
dinary two-hole headers and chunky 
castings in general the factor drops 
to a lower figure. On rangy castings 
that require multiple gates, the fac- 
tor may be over twice the figure in 
dicated. 

Melting practice for all the alloys, 

(Continued 74) 
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A large manufacturer of car wheels* pur- 
-hased their first Schneible Multi-Wash 
Dust Collection System in 1936, their 
second in the summer of 1938, and their 


third in the fall of 1938. 


Why did they purchase additional 
Schneible units? 


Because the first Schneible unit is doing 
a satisfactory job at low cost, operating 
continually through each shift at lowest 
operating cost and no maintenance cost! 


Schneible Dust Collectors sell themselves. 
Many foundries, after voting favorable 
results being obtained from an original 
Schneible installation in their plant, have 
installed additional units—its perform- 
ance brings the repeat orders! 


The Schneible Multi- Wash System pro- 
vides complete dust and fume control for 
all foundries. It has no bags, screens, spray 
nozzles or filters; no moving parts, nothing 
to wear out; nothing to break, burn, clog 
orfreeze—thatis why the Schneible Multi- 
Wash Dust Collector is guaranteed for five 
years against repairs and replacements. 


Let the ‘“Schneible Man" near you tell you how foundries all over the 
country have permanently and completely freed themselves from the 
dust hazard and at surprisingly low cost with the Schneible Multi- Wash 
System. Write for Bulletin 110 today! 


“Name on request 


Milton W. Allen Novelty Foundry A. H. Vandray 
426 U.S. National Bank Bldg. 540 Kamani Street 13159 Cloverlawn Ave. 
DENVER, COLO. HONOLULU, HAWAII DETROIT, MICH. 
O. W. Anderson Robert M. Taylor Co. 
2032 Santa Fe Ave. J. K. Merwin 116 New Montgomery St. 
LOS ANGELES, CALIF. 238 Main Street SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF. 
C. C. Hermann, CAMBRIDGE, MASS. A. E. Smith 
7311 N. 20th Street 320 Jackson Bldg. 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. Guy H. Rumpf BUFFALO, N. Y. 
Railway Exchange Bldg. 
Arthur C. Moulton ST. LOUIS, MO. R. F. Skarnes 
416 Dooly Building 2428 Riverside Ave. 
SALT LAKE CITY, UTAH Ferd. G. Schultz Co. MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
Carl F. Miller & Co. 215 Questend Ave. Ray H. Moore 
1033 Sixth Ave. South MT. LEBANON 18863 Rivercliff Drive 
SEATTLE, WASH. PITTSBURGH, PA. CLEVELAND, OHIO 


DUST SUPPRESSION ENGINEERS 
IN PRINCIPAL 


3951 LAWRENCE AVENUE, CHICAGO OFFICES 
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Lod 


(Continued from page 72) 
with the exception of the stainless 
steels, is quite similar to that for 
ordinary carbon steel in an acid fur- 
nace. The charge is made up to con- 


per ft. - 
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12—Distortion is anticipated in 


prevent necessity for excess finish allowance 


tain about 0.30 per cent carbon, with 
normal manganese and silicon and 
not over 0.04 per cent sulphur and 
phosphorus. Metal is melted in an 
electric furnace made by the Pitts- 
burgh Lectromelt Furnace Corp., 
Pittsburgh, acid lined, charged 
through the top and served by an 
1800 kilovolt ampere transformer. 
The high voltage is about 124 across 
the are with a phase current of 
about 4000 amperes. This voltage is 


Shrinkage per 


Shrinkage per ft. — 


the 


maintained until the bath is partly 
melted and then reduced to about 
85 volts with the current stepped up 
to about 4800 amperes and main- 
tained at that figure until the heat 
is about melted. 

Sufficient mill scale or 
iron ore is added dur- 
ing the melt down to 
insure oxidation of the 
manganese and _par- 
ticularly the silicon at 
the lower  tempera- 
tures. When the heat 
is boiling vigorously 
the voltage is reduced 
to about 60 and the 
current to about 4000 
amperes per phase. 
This allows for oxida- 
tion of the carbon to 
0.10 or less without 
getting temperatures 
high enough to start 
fluxing the walls and 
premature thickening 
of the slag. Additions 
of limestone keep the 
slag from getting too 
silicious and starting 
reduction of the silica. 
As the carbon boil 
slows down and higher tempera- 
tures are reached, the slag tends to 
thicken and change from a fluid 
black to a more viscous brown out- 
side, gray-green inside. Fluidity as 
measured in the slag test designed 
by Hery drops to 4 or 5 inches. Heat 
tests indicate proper temperature 
and fluidity of the metal. Low sili- 
con pig iron is used to stop the boil 
and bring the carbon up to the de- 
sired point. Crushed ferromanganese 


pattern to 


assists in deoxidizing the slag and 
reducing the preponderance of free 
silica. The bath is now nearly quiet. 
When the reaction from the pig iron 
is completed the power is cut off. 

Ferromanganese followed by 
aluminum is stirred in, followed by 
silicon. In an alloy heat the addi- 
tional alloys are stirred in. Heat 
tests are taken and the heat is 
tapped when the temperature drops 
to the proper point. 

After the preliminary deoxidation 
with pig iron, all heats are finished 
with the power off to avoid any tend- 
ency toward silicon pickup or over 
reduction, and to give greater uni- 
formity in fluidity and temperature. 
No deoxidizers are added to the 
metal in the ladle. If over reduction 
is suspected a ladle addition of 
about 5 pounds of mill scale or pul- 
verized ore per ton of metal is made 
to overcome the condition and give 
normal fluidity to the metal. This 
practice has no noticeable tendency 
to produce pin holes or porosity in 
the castings. 

Pouring practice is 
close control of tapping tempera- 
ture. Bottom pouring is practiced 
exclusively. Better control of pour- 
ing speeds and more nearly con- 
stant temperature of the metal 
throughout the heat is thus assured. 
Nozzle sizes are chosen according 
to metal composition, effect of fluid- 
ity and temperature, size and type 
of castings. The aim is to pour with 
a wide open nozzle as much as pos- 
sible. Nozzles vary in size from 1.- 
inch to 1*:-inch diameter with the 
1':-inch size the most widely used. 
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13—This view taken at night illustrates the degree of illumination attained with the artificial lighting set-up, and depicts 
a typical group of molds with cores ready for gaging 
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| .. . A Machine for Every Job! 


Jolt Rollover Draw ‘fa 


Jolt Pin Lift 


Plain Jolt 


Ruggedly constructed to 
withstand maximum pro- 
duction at a minimum of 
maintenance cost. Ideal 
for both production and 
jobbing work. 


Davenport Jolt Rollover Draw iillus- 
trated above)—a fast, accurate, universal machine 
completely air-operated. Adjustments easily and 


quickly made. All working parts protected from 
sand. Sizes from 26" x 50° to 50° x 96°. 


Milwaukee No. 214 (illustrated at left)—The 


Jolt Squeeze Stripper equipped with mold lift-off 
device. Car with suspended mold moves with 
practically no effort. Speeds up molding because 
one operation per mold is eliminated. 


Milwaukee Jolt Squeezers (not illustrated) 


—Modern in design, built for high-speed operation. 
Accessible from three sides. Parallel platen main- 
tained regardless of wear. Various sizes available— 
10° to 18° squeezing pistons, both portable and 
stationary types. 


Your 1939 Production Schedules demand the use of mod- 


o ern equipment. Why not let our engineers show you how to better 
ES your molding operations with modern Milwaukee Molders? Write 
for literature. 


ae 


wemmcs’” 3238 WEST PIERCE STREET « Cable Address “MILMOLDCO” « MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 


fm. MILWAUKEE FOUNDRY EQUIPMENT CO. 
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(Concluded from page 74) 

Fig. 7 shows a ladle with a 1*s- 
inch nozzle pouring a 1600-pound 
casting in which the metal contained 
2.25 per cent chromium, 0.50 per cent 
molybdenum, poured at a tempera- 
ture of approximately 2925 degrees 
Fahr. over a period of 38 seconds. 
With metal temperature and fluid- 
ity constant the gate inlet areas are 
varied according to the jobs. For 
headers and flanged fittings up to 
about 600 pounds, metal is poured 
at the rate of 100 pounds in 3.5 to 4 
seconds. Temperature of metal as 
checked by optical pyrometer is 
about 2830 degrees Fahr. for carbon 
steel. The temperature is raised 


Fig. 14—View of photomicrographic department of laboratory. 


fired with natural gas. Hardness of 
the fittings must be controlled ac- 
curately between narrow maximum 
and minimum limits and satisfactory 
grain structures must be secured 
consistently. After heat treatment 
the castings are reblasted, chipped, 
finish ground, inspected, and shipped 
to the machine shop. Hydraulic test- 
ing takes place after the castings 
are machined. 

Importance of technical control is 
realized and emphasized wherever 
possible. A chemical laboratory is 
equipped to take care of all neces- 
sary tests. Tensile test bars from 
every heat, and bend test bars when 
required, are tested in an indicating 


Equipment includes a 


specimen cutting-off machine, mounting press, polishing equipment, and microscope 
supplied and installed by Adolph Buehler, Chicago 


with increasing chromium content 
up to about 3075 degrees Fahr. 

All castings containing chromium 
are shaken out as close as possible 
to a temperature of 1000 degrees 
Fahr. They immediately are sand- 
blasted around the heads and gates 
and then these parts are burned off. 
Castings below 600 degrees Fahr. 
are reheated in the furnace prior 
to burning. All heavy grinding is 
performed as soon as possible to 
avoid grinding checks or cracks. 

Castings are heat treated since 
it is not possible to chip or finish 
them in the as cast condition. Ma- 
jority of the castings are given a 
double normalize and draw treat- 
ment. Design and arrangement of 
the heat treating department are 
shown in Fig. 9. A single leg gantry 
crane made by the Whiting Corp., 
Harvey, Ill., and equipped with a 
special peal or fork is employed to 
load and unload the furnaces built 
by the Philadelphia Drying Ma- 
chinery Co., Philadelphia. By with- 
drawing the entire load from the 
furnace at one time and setting it on 
the cooling rack, it is believed that 
much quicker and more uniform 
cooling is secured than with the car 
bottom type furnace. Other ad- 
vantages include flexibility and 
economy. 

The furnaces are equipped with 
automatic temperature control and 
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dial recording machine of 50,000 
pounds capacity, equipped to make 
autographic records of each test. 
Utilization of modern equipment, 
the microscope, the spectroscope and 
the radiograph practically is manda- 
tory in producing fittings for the 
modern oil refinery. The Key Co., 
plant has a rated shift capacity of 
approximately 300 tons per month. 


Steel Founders Elect 
New Directors 


The newly elected board of direc- 
tors of Steel Founders’ society of 
America who will serve for the year 
1939-1940 are the following: Divi- 
sion No. 1, A. J. McDonald, Leb 
anon Steel Foundry, Lebanon, Pa.; 
division No. 2, E. J. Mohr, Syming- 
ton Gould Corp., Rochester, N. Y.; 
division 3, Thomas H. Shartle, Tex- 
as Electric Steel Casting Co., Hous- 
ton, Tex.; division No. 4, D. C. 
Bakewell, Blaw-Knox Co., Pitts- 
burgh; division No. 5, A. H. An- 
thony, Massillon Steel Casting Co., 
Massillon, ©0.; division No. 6, A. K. 
teading, Zimmerman Steel Co., Bet- 
tendorf, Iowa; division No. 7, Burt- 
ner Fleeger, Oklahoma Steel Cast- 
ings Co., Tulsa, Okla.; division No. 
8, J. P. Arnoldy, Warman Stee] Cast- 
ing Co., Los Angeles. 

Alternates for the board of direc 


tors for the coming year are: Di- 
vision No. 1, A. M. Andorn, Penn 
Stee] Castings Co., Chester, Pa.; di- 
vision No. 2, George H. Chisholm, 
Atlas Steel Casting Co., Buffalo; 
division No. 3, G. E. Trippe, DeSoto 
Foundry Inc., Mansfield, La.; J. S. 
Wardle, Mobile Pulley & Machine 
Works, Mobile, Ala.; division No. 4, 
Cc. L. Snowdon, Reliance Steel Cast- 
ing Co., Pittsburgh; division No. 5, 
E. W. Campion, Bonney-Flood Co., 
Columbus, O.; division No. 6, Car] 
F. Clarke, Monroe Steel Casting Co., 
Monroe, Mich.; M. A. Fladoes, Siv 
yer Steel Casting Co., Milwaukee; 
W. L. Beaudway, Allied Steel Cast 
ing Co., Chicago; division No. 7 
C. L. Harrell, Sterling Stee] Casting 
Co., East St. Louis, Ill.; division 
No. 8, E. R. Hinton, Olympic Stee! 
Works, Seattle; R. E. Noack, Mon 
arch Foundry & Engineering Corp. 
Stockton, Calif. 

At the organization meeting of 
the new board held in Cleveland 
Jan. 11, Frank M. Robbins, presi 
dent, Ross-Meehan Foundries, Chat 
tanooga, Tenn., was elected presi- 
dent of the society. Mr. Reading 
and Mr. McDonald were elected 
members of the executive commit 
tee of which Mr. Robbins is chair 
man. Col. Merrill G. Baker was 
reappointed executive vice president; 
Raymond L. Collier was reappointed 
secretary-treasurer; and Chauncey 
Belknap, New York, was reappoint- 
ed legal counsel. The annual meet- 
ing of the society will be held at the 
Edgewater Beach hotel, Chicago, 
Feb. 8 and 9. 


Lecture Available 


The Edgar Marburg lecture on 
“The Torsion Test,” delivered by 
Dr. Albert Sauveur at the 1938 
meeting of the American Society for 
Testing Materials now is available 
in pamphlet form. The lecture dis- 
cusses the test, describes the ma- 
chine, and gives results obtained 
on various materials under different 
conditions. Copies of the pamphlet 
may be obtained from the society, 
for 35 cents each. 


Research Project 


Association of Manufacturers of 
Chilled Car Wheels, 445 North Sac- 
ramento boulevard, Chicago, has es- 
tablished a research project at Bat- 
telle Memorial institute, Columbus, 
O., on chilled iron for use in car 
wheels, according to an announce- 
ment of F. H. Hardin, president, 
Association of Manufacturers of 
Cnilled Car Wheels and Clyde E. 
Williams, director, Battelle Memo- 
ria! institute. The work will com- 
prise a critical study of the mate- 
rial in current use and of new com- 
positions in the iron carbon group. 
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THIS MOTORBLOWER SAVED $644.00 
IN COKE IN ONE MONTH 
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Castings Established As 
Valuable Materials 
(Concluded from page 29) 


ot America, through its operating 
group activities, and the American 
Foundrymen’s association, by its 
regional conference, a separate and 
distinct effort from the customary 
annual meeting, have done much to 
place accurate technical informa- 
tion on castings at the disposal of 
engineers and students, and the out- 
come of this will be of obvious bene- 
fit in the very near future. 

Improved and expanded heat 
treatments have been a significant 
factor, and the limiting effect of a 
reliance on simple annealing is dis- 
appearing. Multiple treatments of 
the normalize and draw, quench 
and draw types, with differential 
treatments to produce varying hard- 
ness in different areas of the cast- 
ing, have become commonplace. 

Together with the adaptation of 
flame-hardening practice of steel 
castings, a treatment to which steel 
castings are ideally responsive 
when of correct analysis, this de- 
velopment is opening new fields of 
application continually. 

Improving surface finish is re 
ceiving constant attention involv 
ing the study of mold-making mate- 
rials, and other phases of shop prac- 
tice. In this connection mention 
should be made of steady improve- 
ment and increased application in 
the use of cement bonded facing 
materials. Operating under license, 
foundries using the process have 
demonstrated its practicability and 
value. 


Industry Writes New Page 
Of Achievements 


By ©. R. CULLING 


President 
Gray Iron Founders’ Society In 


URING the past year the gray 

iron foundry’ industry has 
written a new page of achievements 
in its history. New processes, new 
methods, better materials and many 
new applications have developed 
from these better materials. 

In reviewing this progress, I am 
wondering if we have made and are 
making the most of our opportuni- 
ties. Have we perhaps been too 
modest about our achievements? 
Have we made known these new 
and useful facts about gray iron 
castings? I am afraid that we have 
failed to present the facts properly. 

A long step in that direction is 
now under way and the following 
program, sponsored by the Gray 
Iron Founders’ society is in prog- 
ress: 


Battelle Memorial institute is 


7s 


searching the existing literature 
available in all languages on the 
engineering properties and perform- 
ance of cast iron and tabulating it 
with A. S. T. M. specifications A 
48-36 as a control. These data will 
be surveyed by a special committee 
of the society and representatives 
of interested technical societies 
called in to voice their opinion and 
make recommendations. 

This work at its completion will 
place in the hands of the foundry- 
man authoritative engineering data 
concerning the physical perform 
ance of his product. Also it will be 
of inestimable value to the user of 
cast iron to have definite engineer- 
ing information available concern. 
ing this material. 

Emphasis will be placed on these 
properties exclusive of chemical 
composition and the dangers in- 
volved in assuming that’ given 
chemical positions produce given 
physical specifications will be point- 
ed out. The present program as has 
been outlined will serve as a guide 
for future research and develop- 
ment of this most important work 
so that new data may be added 
without duplication of effort. 

Surely this is a work worthy of 
the interest and support of every 
forward thinking foundryman in 
the industry as its future depends 
on a unity of effort through the 
medium of the society. 


Cast Steel Metallurgy and 


Molding Make Advances 


By JOUN TALL 


Consultant 


Philadelphia 


ORK that has been done to- 

ward explaining aluminum 
embrittlement in cast steel and 
finding at least a partial remedy for 
it, or rather a means of largely pre- 
venting its occurrence, is the out- 
standing achievement of last year 
from purely metallurgical grounds. 
The paper by Sims and Dahle, and 
the one by Gagnebin, both before 
the A. F. A., are milestones on the 
road to the elimination of that vex- 
atious difficulty in the manufacture 
of steel, especially acid electric 
steel. 

In the line of molding methods, 
modesty does not forbid me to men- 
tion, as the outstanding piece of 
work I happen to know of, the 
great development of the Randup- 
son method of molding and the 
means devised by myself in my 
work with the Birdsboro§ Steel 
Foundry & Machine Co., to elim- 
inate one of the difficulties that has 
at times beset the process, namely 
sand burning on. Through that de- 
velopment the difficulty practically 
has been eliminated. Large savings 
in cleaning room costs have been 


made possible, and castings not pr-- 
viously thought possible of econom.- 
ical production in the foundry have 
been produced successfully. 

In numerous cases, large jobs 
formerly cast with solid sections, 
to be machined out to finished form 
at great expense, are now cast to 
shape with very small finish allow- 
ances, and cheaply machined with 
only a couple of cuts to bring the 
outlines to finished dimensions. 


Problem of Cost Reduction 
Receives Close Attention 


By GARNET PL PHILLIPS 


Foundry Metallurgist 


International Harvester Co., Chicago 


HE casting industry during 1938 

gave special attention to the 
problems of reducing costs with im- 
provement in design and quality of 
castings. The decline in operating 
rates gave impetus to the problem 
of cost reductions. As a result, all 
materials used, including ferro. 
alloys, were carefully scrutinized to 
determine the necessity for the con- 
tinued use of any particular mate- 
rial, and the possibility of the sub- 
stitution of a less costly material. 
In the case of ferroalloys this in- 
tense study has resulted in a cur 
tailment of the use of specific mate 
rials in given cases but results ulti- 
mately in determination of the true 
field of economical application of 
any given alloy or combination of 
alloys and thus in the increased use 
in other cases. 

The heat treatment of castings 
has increased. This includes the 
treatments for stress relief, fo) 
softening and for hardening. The 
increased use of hardening heat 
treatments for greater wear resist- 
ance has resulted in increased use 
of alloys. 

Melting methods and equipment 
have received attention to the end 
of more efficient melting procedure 
and better control of metal com- 
positions and temperature. Specific- 
ally the use of air weight control 
devices, better metal weighing equip- 
ment, mechanical handling and 
charging and of covered, insulated 
mixing and transporting ladles has 
increased. 

In addition to the better control 
of metal composition and tempera- 
ture obtained are improved working 
conditions resulting from less ardu- 
ous manual labor and less exposure 
of men to high temperatures. 

Increased use of mechanical 
equipment for the handling of molds 
and molding sands automatically 
has increased the use of all mechan- 
ical molding methods including 
slinging, jolting and squeezing 
methods of mold ramming. Mechan- 
ical molding methods have not re- 

(Concluded on page 80) 
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Vue VM 


FERAL VE 


METAL ABRASIVE COMPANY 


311 W. HURON STREET 


yor 


THE 


TEMPERED 
ABRASIVE 


These bags of ‘“‘Cleanblast'’ — The 
Tempered Abrasive—are on their way 
to prove to users our claims of faster, 
cleaner blasting operations. 
Comparative impact tests and actual 
foundry cleaning room costs prove 
““Cleanblast'’ metal shot and grit to be 
far ahead of any other metallic abrasive. 
: 4 A trial of “‘Cleanblast’’ will convince 
DY MET ME you. 
i E “Cleanblast"’ is manufactured and sold 
by the original producers of alloyed 
steel abrasives. 


ANN ARBOR. MICH 


Sizes for all purposes: 
Shot from No. 5 to No. 30 
Grit from No. 10 to No. 100 


Good castings deserve the best 
“CLEANBLAST"! 


W rite for full information 


It’s New! 


351 ILLUSTRATIONS 


374 PAGES, 6x9 


Here is a new and practical 374- 
page book on modern grinding 
and polishing practice and theory. 

Shop executives can turn to it 
for help on everyday grinding problems; 
machine operators, or those who aim to take up 
this line of work, can derive much benefit from the 
information presented; and students in technical and 
trade schools and colleges can profit from the op- 
erating experience of engineers, designers, foremen and 
employes engaged in the grinding industry. 

In 23 chapters, the author has presented a large 
amount of information to which many hundred men 
have contributed their practical and theoretical knowledge 
as well as descriptions of various grinding practices and methods 
they have found highly satisfactory. 

GRINDING WHEELS AND THEIR USES is unequaled. As 


a ready reference guide it is invaluable for checking produc- 


tion figures. 


Convenient arrangement of subject matter and thorough cross 
indexing make it easy to locate information desired. 


40 uuson 


HEYWOOD 


grinding 


It also includes a glossary of trade names. 


Send in your order TODAY 
tor this most instructive book 


THE PENTON PUBLISHING COMPANY PRICE $3.00 
Penton Bullding Book Department Cleveland, Ohio Delivery Charges Prepaid 
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(Concluded from page 78) 
sulted in the increased production 


of which they are capable, in many 


cases, but have resulted in elimin- 
ating most of the hard manual 
labor involved in hand molding. 
Similarly the mechanization of 
foundries makes it vastly easier to 
control the properties of the sands 
used, to control dust and in addition 
to pour molds with suspended or 
supported ladles. 

Blowing of cores has increased 
giving more economical production 
of better, more uniform cores with 
fewer core wires needed. The clean- 
ing of castings by airless shot blast- 
ing methods has increased rapidly. 

In the laboratories (sand, chem- 
ical and physical) new and better 
types of equipment are being used. 
This results in more rapid and ac- 
curate testing needed for control of 
raw materials and finished prod- 
ucts. The increasing use of the spec- 
trograph for analysis of metals is 
an example of the newer type of 
laboratory equipment. Design of 
castings is being carried on in 
closer collaboration with foundry 
supervision with improvement in 
both production and performance of 
castings resulting. 

The casting industry is making 
progress in finding new fields of ap- 
plication. An example in the auto- 
motive field is the present intensive 
study being given to cast, pearlitic 
malleable, surface hardened cam- 
shafts. 

The future of the casting industry 
is as bright now as at any time in 
it’s long history. 


Nonferrous Casting Field 
Makes Gradual Change 
By PATCH 


Secretary 


Lumen Bearing Buffalo 


T IS difficult to put one’s finger 

on new developments in the non- 
ferrous casting industry that have 
to do with the year 1938. Develop- 
ment in this industry has been one 
of slow, gradual change, without 
the outstanding incidents that make 
news. True, the advent of the 
bronzes with an appreciable nickel 
content has brought about alloys 
that meet requirements which here- 
tofore were not so definitely pos- 
sible. Development of aluminum 
bronze several years ago, and the 
increasing understanding of how to 
produce sound and satisfactory cast- 
ings from this alloy during recent 
years have made marked changes 
in the castings industry. Develop- 
ment of silicon bronzes and other 
special bronzes to meet corrosion 
resistance in industrial applications 
is moving along steadily; but the 
bronze finally chosen for any par- 
ticular type of service cannot be 
named definitely today. 


st) 


Demand for finer finish in the 
plated castings brought about a de- 
mand for nonferrous casting mate- 
rials that will take high polishes 
with a minimum amount of produc- 
tion cost, and these demands are 
stimulating the investigators to de- 
velop just the right alloy. Alloys 
that are meeting these requirements 
could hardly be listed here since 
they vary with the different manu- 
facturers but there is certainly a 
tendency toward the improvement 
of all casting alloys so that they 
meet engineering requirements with 
more fidelity and a _ reduction in 
manufacturing cost wherever pos- 
sible. Nonferrous alloys of high 
strength are being manufactured 
regularly with a definite assurance 
that they will meet the high test 
modern engineering requires. In 
some instances this is brought about 
by the heat treatment of the cast- 
ings, a process which is developing 
rapidly to where it is an exact 
science. Precise metallurgical con- 
trol in the manufacturing of these 
engineering alloys is essential. 


Gray lron Foundry Field 
Continues Rapid Strides 


By HAROLD W. JOLENSON 


(ireenlee Foundry Co. Chicago 


HE technique of iron 

foundry practice has continued 
to make rapid strides during the 
past year. Use of alloys and proc- 
essed iron has aided considerably in 
the development of castings re- 
quiring high strength, uniform 
dense structures and heat resisting 
properties, and coupled with the 
fact that gray iron foundries are 
experiencing closer control both in 
their cupola practice and chemical 
analyses, wider applications for 
gray iron castings as an engineer- 
ing material can be expected. 


Progress Aided by Research 
Work and Collaboration 


By MARSHALL POST 


Vice President and Works Manager 
Birdsboro Steel Foundry A Machine Co 


Pa 


i strides are being made 
in the art of metal casting 
high physicals, sounder’ metal, 
closer tolerances, finer finishes; 
with the result, I believe, that in- 
dustry as a whole is’ showing 
greater interest in the use of cast- 
ings of all types. 

Considerable credit for this ad- 
vancement is due to the co-opera- 
tion of foundry suppliers and also 
of equipment builders. 

tesearch work and collaboration 
of the technical institutions of 
America on problems pertinent io 


our industry is also one of the out- 
standing aids to our progress. 

New processes and technique are 
being developed that will undoubted- 
ly bring the business of founding 
to the forefront of our industrial 
activity. 


Developments Should Lead 
Industry to Prosperity 


By W. H. DOERFNER 
General Manager 
Saginaw Malleable Tron division 
General Motors Corp... Saginaw, Mich 


NTIL pearlitic malleable iron 

was introduced into diesel en- 
gines that haul the’ streamlined 
trains across the continent, servic- 
ing pistons was a major problem. 
Through the use of pearlitic malle- 
able that problem has been almost 
entirely solved. 

Probably the most important step 
and contribution made by the mal- 
leable industry last year was the 
development and exploitation of 
pearlitic malleables. Metallurgists 
and engineers are intrigued with 
the possibilities of this new high 
strength material, with the way it 
responds to heat treatment and its 
marvelous wearing qualities. We 
feel that it should lead our industry 
to greater prosperity in years to 
come. 


Improvement Depends On 
Technical Development 


By SEELBACH 
Secretary and Treasurer 


Forest City Foundries Co Cleveland 


URING 1938 there have been 

some very important changes 
in the technical development of 
foundry production equipment. This 
technical development has made for 
improved production facilities, and 
also for greater improvements in 
cleaning and handling of gray iron 
castings. 

The writer has not seen any prog- 
ress in the organization of foundry 
executives along co-operating lines 
of business management. There 
has been some improvement in the 
association of foundry manage- 
ment in technical problems but not 
in management and sales problems. 


E. J. Woodison Co., Detroit, held a 
sales meeting at its office and plant 
on Dec. 29, 30 and 31. Branch man- 
agers and salesmen from various 
cities as well as individuals working 
out of the Detroit office attended. A 
special dinner with entertainment 
features followed the close of the 
conference. Elton Rogers, general 
manager, presented an optimistic 
outlook for future business in gen 
eral. 
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BROSIUS 


self contained auto 
floor charging machine, 
built in capacities from 
2,000 to 10,000 pounds 


The machine pictured here handles a 
standard 5’ charging box, but Brosius 
Auto Chargers are also designed to 


handle slabs, billets, ingots, etc.; for serving heating furnaces, mills, hammers, presses, etc.; for manipulating pieces under 
hammers and presses. The Brosius charger is particularly suited for work in congested areas, requires no tracks or spe 
cial runways, and can turn on its own,wheelbase. Because its movement is not restricted to any definite path it is ideal 
for the smaller open hearth plants, where the expense of installing the usual floor type of machine would be prohibitive. 


BROSIUS single hook grab buckets operate in minimum head- 


room, and make EVERY crane a bucket crane. Simply throw the hook block of the bucket over the hook of the crane 


BROSIUS automatic dump buckets have removed the source of 


many accidents around mills, foundries, etc. They are operated entirely by the crane operator. 


States and For Countrie kK Bi se Fe me. 


DESIGNERS AND MANUFACTURERS 


and go to work. 


PITTSBURGH 
European Distributor: Dango &.Dienenthal, Siegen, Westphalia, Germany 


“This BLAW-KNOX BUCKET 
is handy around the 
FOUNDRY, you just hook 
it on or off 


Blaw-Knox Hook-On Buckets are made in two 
types for foundry service, the regular and the 
“Foundry Type” which is built especially to 
meet the requirement of limited head room 
clearance, both multiply the value of your crane 


investment. Ask for Catalog 1224. 


AW- KNOX SLAW: 
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(SHARPSBURG BRANCH) PA. 


GLUTRIN 


“Don’t Accept 


A Substitute” 


GOULAC 


Carried in stock 
by the leading 
Foundry Supply 


Jobbers. 


ROBESON PROCESS COMPANY 
AMERICAN GUM PRODUCTS COMPANY 


General Offices: 
500 Fifth Ave., New York City 


CARLOAD SHIPMENTS: 


GLUTRIN .. from AuSable Forks, N.Y. and Erie, Pa. 
GOULAC .. from Erie, Pa. 
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Old time bell suspended by wire strands 
from wood beam. To ring the bell the 
clapper is swung against the side 


Bells 
Th 


Mexico 
(Concluded from page 31) 


After another wild ride, the hero 
rode into the village and personally 
presented the bell to the proper 
authorities. It was mounted in 
the tower and rings out to this 
day to the delight and pride of the 
inhabitants, the honor and glory of 
the noble benefactor, and as a tang- 
ible evidence of the efficacy of 
prayer believe it or not! 

Many old bells, especially the 
larger sizes, were cast close to the 
place in which they were destined 
to hang. The old native bell makers 
built a furnace of adobe or brick 
wherever they decided to cast a bell. 
Probably employed charcoal for 
fuel, but on this point I am not cer- 
tain. The mold was made with a 
sweep in a pit dug in front of the 
furnace. Molten metal from the fur- 
nace ran through a spout or trough 
leading from the tap hole to the 
sprue on top of the mold. I tried to 
get a picture of an ancient bell- 
maker, his furnace and a bell recent- 
ly cast, but a son was suspicious of 
my motives and would not permit 
me to take the picture. The art of 
bell making was guarded closely and 
the secrets were passed from father 
to son 

They used any available metal. In 
many cases this was unrefined cop- 
per from the nearest smelter. Copper 
in this state always carries small 
amounts of gold and silver and this 
probably is responsible to a consider- 
able extent for the legend of the 
quantities of gold and silver coins, 
jewelry, etc., thrown into the metal 


before the bells are cast. Some 
people still believe that the beauti- 
ful tones of certain bells are pro- 
duced in this manner. I have been 
asked in all sincerity if I put silver 
in a bell recently cast for Gomez 
Palacio. 

Other wild and of course wholly 
unauthenticated stories deal with 
foxy individuals who bought old 
bells, or traded new bells for the 
old ones, and realized a fortune from 
the gold and silver recovered from 
the old metal. I have had a number 
of old bells and cast copper kettles 
assayed. Traces of gold and silver 
were found, but not in sufficient 
amount to even pay for the cost of 
remelting. Analysis of an old bell 
bearing date 1800 A. D., showed 
copper, lead, zinc, antimony, a little 
gold and silver and not a trace of 
tin. It was rottenly brittle through 
the presence of 11 per cent arsenic. 
The metal probably was from a cop- 
per mine not far from here in which 
the metal carries a high percentage 
of arsenic. 

Another custom when a bell is 
needed, is to collect all the brass 
and copper junk in the neighbor- 
hood. A typical collection sent me 
one time contained everything from 
brass beds to Ford radiators, phoney 
jewelry, obsolete copper coins, 
counterfeit pesos, copper wire, tin 
tags, weather vanes, sun dials, win- 
dow screens, pewter mugs and a 
large service plate from which age 
and constant scouring almost had 
obliterated a very spirited bas-relief 
rendition of young David whanging 
a goodly size rock in the general di- 
rection of Goliath. 

Usually I accept the material and 
give them credit for the amount, 
while I put good metal into the bell. 
Occasionally the stuff is beyond re- 
demption and I refuse to accept it. 


Operates Foundry 


MILLEK 


No one is offended. They take it to a 
native bell maker who uses every- 
thing and guarantees his product. 
Through the practice, a great num- 
ber of bells throughout the country 
either are cracked, or are decidedly 
unmusical in tone. However, in all 
justice it must be admitted that 
many of the bells compare favorably 
in tone with bells made elsewhere 
and have been in constant use for 
many, many years. 

To apply on an order for a new 
bell, an institution sent me a collec- 
tion of old bells including one that 
had been used .on a clock. Analysis 
of this bell showed a lead content 
of 22 per cent. The padre told me 
that when he had complained of the 
tone of this bell he had been told 
by the maker that the tone original- 
ly had been of the best, in fact 
superb, but that it had been spoiled 
by boring some holes in the top to 
hang it. The metal contained some 
silver, a little gold, but practically 
no tin. I used the metal in a mixture 
poured into ornamental lamp cast- 
ings. 

Mounted in Modern Manner 

The bell shown in Fig. 1, decorated 
for the consecration ceremony, re- 
cently was installed in the Gomez 
Palacio cathedral and was used for 
the first time at the inauguration of 
the eucharistic congress. This bell 
weighs 550 pounds, copper 81 per 
cent and tin 19 per cent. It is mount- 
ed on ball bearings, well balanced 
and turns with a very light touch. 
The yoke and wheel are brass and 
the pedestals are cast iron. The 
wheel is grooved for a rope to be 
pulled from below, but the native 
bell ringers do not favor the use of 
a rope. They like to spin the bell. A 
ringer starts his call for mass or the 
angelus or other service by giving 
the bell a good start which will keep 
it revolving for several minutes. 
Then he rings two other bells. 

We mold the bells in flasks from 
a two-part pattern as shown in Figs. 
2 and 3. The upper part of the pat- 
tern serves as a corebox in which 
to make a dry sand core later placed 
on top of the green sand core left by 
the pattern. Letters to form the in- 
scription are lead easily bent to fol- 
low the contour of the bell and held 
temporarily in place by small nails. 
As the ramming of the mold pro- 
gresses these nails are removed and 
the letters come away with the 
cheek when it is stripped from the 
pattern. Inside and outside of the 
mold are black washed and _ skin 
dried. In the majority of cases the 
sprues are placed on the curve of 
the crown. Fig. 4 shows an experi- 
mental gating method which served 
satisfactorily on an 1100-pound bell. 
This picture also shows the crew 
who made the bell, all bright young 
fellows and competent mechanics. 
The man at the right is my head 
molder. 
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MANHATTAN ABRASIVE WHEELS. 


LOWER SNAGGING 
AND CUTTING- 
OFF COSTS 


Encinecren for the task after careful study of con- 


ditions, Manhattan Abrasive Wheels grind accurately 
... wear evenly at high speed . . . to do your job at 
lowest cost. Consult our 


ABRASIVE WHEEL DEPARTMENT 


THE MANHATTAN RUBBER MFG. DIVISION 


OF RAYBESTOS-MANHATTAN, INC. 
Executive Offices and Factories, 77 Townsend Street, Passaic, N. J. 


ESTABLISHED 1788 


one hundred and fiftieth anniversary 


THE E. & G. BROOKE IRON 
COMPANY 


Manufacturers of 
Basic, Malleable, Foundry, Forge and 
Low Phosphorus Pig Iron 


+ 


BIRDSBORO, PENNSYLVANIA 


Sealed joints between 
assembled castings 


Smooth-On No. 6 makes them at*ractive in 
appearance and proof against heat, fumes, 
air, water, weather, etc, 


ERE is a tip that Casting 
can help you or vour 
-ON 

customers:- Smooth 0 
On No. 6, a gray iron putty ame 
that comes ready for use 
and remains semi-plastic 
in service, is unequalled for WS 
joints between castings or : 
between castings and sheet | Casting 
metal, where warped sur 
faces do not meet perfectly 


and where a permanent Sheet metal 
seal is desired. 


Smooth-On No. 6 makes 
a complete contact at 
every point regardless of 
variation in the gap, ad 
heres well to the metal 
surface, retains its bond 
where alternate contrac 
tion and expansion of parts is produced by tempera 
ture changes, does not shrink, crack or pull away 
from age or exposure to weather, and by keeping 
moisture out of the joint, avoids corrosion. Any 
excess that 1s squeezed out of the joint in bolting 
or riveting 1s saved for use on the next application. 
As this cement remains semi-plastic, no time limit 
is imposed in assembling. 


FREE SAMPLE:-If you have overlooked this 
method of making good joints, try 
it at our expense. A_ working 
sample of Smooth-On No. 6 will 
be sent without charge if vou fill 
in and return the coupon. 


SMOOTH-ON 


Smooth-On No. 6 is packed in I-lb. 
and 5-lb, cans and 25-lb. kegs. 


SMOOTH-ON 


STOPS LEAKS 


The SMOOTH-ON 
HANDBOOK 


This guide for judicious selection 
and use of all Smooth-On com 
positions contains simple instruc- 
tions with over 100 diagrams tor 
foundry applications and for making 
many power plant, pipe line and 
structural repairs. Check the 
coupon tor your copy. 


Home. Factory ons 
Power Plant 


Smooth-On Mfg. Dept. 
$70 Communipaw Ave., Jersey City, N. J. 


> % 
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Reader’s Comment 


EpDITOR’S NOTE — Material Appear- 
ing Under this Head Does Not Neces- 
sarily Reflect the Opinion of The 
Foundry or of Its Editors. 


Pour Casting 


To THE Eptrors: 

On page 36, questions and an- 
swers in the December issue of THE 
Founpry regarding shrinkage in 
bore of gray iron hub casting 8°. 
inches high, 8*s inches diameter at 
center and 5's inch diameter at top 
and bottom, 1'2 inch core. The 
proper way to make this casting is 
as follows: Pour the casting from 
the top using pencil gates about °s- 
inch diameter. You require no riser. 
The reason for the shrink in the 
bore is not lack of riser, but it is 
caused by the gate which delivers 
the hot metal in the center of the 
casting. 

The proper way to pour any cast- 
ing is to get the hot metal on the 
top of the casting following a sys- 
tem of progressive cooling. 

FRANK M. MEYers 
301 North Linn Street 
Bay City, Mich. 


Anniversary 
To THE Eptrors: 

As an old subscriber to THE 
FouNpDRY, we have the pleasure of 
sending you a cast iron plaque 
which was made by us on occasion 
of the 50th anniversary of the 
founding of our company. You 


can make use of it in a notice in 
THE FouNprY. 
HEKKENS’ IJZERGIETERIJ 
Tegelen, Holland 
Epiror’s Notre: The _ illustration 
above is a reproduction of a splendid 
piece of artistic work in cast iron. 


S4 


Congratulations to Hekkens’ Ijzer- 
gieterij. 


Solves Troubles 


To THE EDITORS: 

In the January, 1939, issue of THE 
FouNpry, I notice where someone 
is having trouble with packing ma- 
terial of 50 per cent copper and 50 
per cent lead. Our organization ex- 
perienced the same trouble in man- 
ufacturing packing for superheated 
steam and air compressors until 
virgin copper and virgin lead, ab- 
solutely free from arsenic were pur- 
chased. The metal was melted as 
described in your January issue. 

If this will do anyone good, we 
are glad to pass it on, as we had 
years of difficulty with that par- 
ticular mix. 

C. A. JOHNS 
Galt, Ont. 


Purpose of Review 
To THE Epitors: 

On page 68 of the January issue 
of THE FouNDRY there is a review 
of the Creep Data book. I don’t 
know just what your policy is in 
such reviews. 

You quite properly stress sales- 
mindedness on the part of foundry- 
men in your excellent editorials. To 
market a product intelligently it is 
necessary to know its properties and 
possibilities. As you know temper- 
atures and pressures are being 
stepped up, not alone in the power 
and oil fields, but also in some of 
the process industries and in the 
marine field. Among properties of 
decided interest to designing engi- 
neers is creep. Data was widely 
scattered. The assembly in the 
book represents several hundred 
thousands dollars worth of test 
work by some of the country’s finest 
research organizations, assembled 
and arranged in a standard form at 
considerable expense to the commit- 
tee. The price of the book does not 
cover the cost of printing it in a 
limited edition and the committee 
has appropriated a tidy sum to un- 
derwrite it. 

Castings compete with forgings 
and welded assemblies in high tem- 
perature services. Castings in some 
cases have much to offer in creep 
characteristics, and to get their 


share of business, foundrymen 
should learn what they have to 
offer. In some cases——notably non- 


ferrous alloys, copper base —-creep 
information is limited and this is 
one reason why regulatory bodies 
have knocked down ratings for 
these alloys. Cast iron has lost 


considerable tonnage too. 

I feel that any steel or copper- 
base alloy foundryman who is mak- 
ing a quality product of possible 
application in the field under discus- 
sion should have the book, and 
study it carefully, if he is a believer 
in the sound policies expressed in 
your editorials. The purpose of a 
book review, I believe, is to reveal 
to the reader the possible useful- 
ness of the book to him and in this 
sense a review is a service to the 
reader. Some reviews criticize de- 
tails, some go so far as to recom- 
mend or to damn the book. The 
point at issue is whether or not 
your readers’ interests would have 
been better served by giving them 
some idea as to the real purpose, 
scope and possible significance to 
them of the book. 

JOHN W. BOLTON 
Lunkenheimer Co. 
Cincinnati 


Drink Up! 


To THe EpITors: 

Every person probably is familiar 
with the old saying about the ease 
of leading a horse to the watering 
trough, but the utter impossibility 
of making the animal drink unless 
he or she is so inclined. You are put- 
ting out a very good, interesting and 
valuable magazine, but I doubt 
whether it is read by many molders 
or foremen. You tell the foundry 
men what you have to offer, but 
you do not tell them what opportun- 
ities they are missing. 

In February, 1919, I resigned 
as foundry superintendent of a 
large architectural bronze foundry. 
Three highly competent molders 
were in line for the position, but 
they were afraid to apply for it. 
They never had read THE FOUNDRY. 

While I was foundry superintend- 
ent for a large manganese bronze 
foundry company I received an offer 
to take charge of an important iron 
foundry in the middle west. The 
position I had at the time was satis- 
factory in every respect and I de- 
clined the offer. I had two good 
iron molders working for me and I 
suggested to each one that he should 
apply for the position I offered to 
get in touch with the firm and 
recommend them highly, but they 
refused to consider the proposition. 
They were competent mechanics, but 
knew nothing of iron mixtures or 
cupola operation. They were just 
molders and did not even know that 
such a magazine as THE FouNDRY 
Was in existence. 

Every issue of THE FouNpry con- 


tains interesting material. Some 
issues contain information worth 


hundreds of dollars. (Believe it or 
not). 

AuGust M. RotrH 
Roth Foundry 
New York. 
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“I’M A BLAST CLEANING OPERATOR 


. . » . and I take pride in my work. | KNOW from EX- 
PERIENCE most of the things you higher-ups READ 
ABOUT. I know HOW to get good production from our 
blast-cleaning equipment and | know HOW to keep the 
cost DOWN. If | didn’t, I'd soon lose my job. 
“But there’s no WORRY about THAT! The boss and | both 
agree on the one thing that does most to keep costs down 
and quality up... . ‘CERTIFIED’ Steel Abrasives! Through 
many years of trial we are convinced that in using ‘CER- 
TIFIED’ Steel Grit for a matte finish on metallizing, enamel- 
ing or plating jobs—and ‘CERTIFIED’ Steel Shot for work 
where the rolling or ball-pein hammer action is required—will save any shop real 
money. Save power, compressed air, rejects, dust trouble, and labor. | KNOW, Mister, 
because | use ‘CERTIFIED’ Abrasives EVERY DAY. 77 


GRADED TO UNIFORM DEPENDABLE SIZES FOR EVERY NEED 


PITTSBURGH, PENNA. 


SHOT AND GRIT 


BOSTON, MASS. 


tng company in 
New York State or 
any other part of 
the United 
States." 


WIRE WORKS 


425 TERRACE, BUFFALO, 


NEW YORK 
Branch Office & Warehouse: 11 South 7th St. | 
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Philadelphia, Pa. 


A New Note 
in Efficient 
Economy 


Especially  de- 
signed for those 
plants in which ef- 
ficiency and econ- 
omy watch- 
MODEL words. 


No. 2500 
Replaces ‘‘ye olde 


High - powered; tyme” straight al- 
light; aluminum ternating current 
grinders. 


housing; air-con- 
ditioned. Ball- 
bearings greased- 
packed in dust- 
proof housings. 
Fully equipped. 


WRITE TODAY FOR NEW CATALOG NO. 52 


THE UNITED STATES aS .s, ELECTRICAL TOOL CO. 
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European Foundry Practice 


Digest of Recent Literature Covering 
Various Phases of Castings Manufacture 


Chemical Industry 


Durabilitu of Cast Tron Kettles for the 
Chemical Industry (Ueber die Haltbarkeit 
gusseiserner Kessel fuer die chemische 
Industrie), by Alfred Giessel, Die Gies- 
serei, Dusseldorf, Germany, Nov. 4, 1938 

To supply suitable products for the 
chemical industry the foundryman 
should know in the case of acid resist- 
ance Nature of the chemical sub- 
stance, concentration as well as con- 
centration displacement during the proc- 
ess, highest and lowest temperature of 
material in the kettle, frequency of tem- 
perature changes between those limits, 
and method of heating ‘cindirect, direct, 
or gas heating with ring-form special 
burners, etc.) 

For alkali resistance he should know: 
Nature of the chemical substance 
Whether a water-free melt or a watery 
solution is to be handled, whether a hard- 
ened deposit occurs, highest and lowest 
temperatures of material in Kettle, fre- 
quency of temperature changes between 
those limits, method of heating kettle 
whether localized overheating of bottom 
or walls can take place, and whethe 
kettle is heated to incandescence 

The author discusses various phases 
of those points, and then turns to com- 
positions and structures In his opinion 
the structure is second to chemical com- 
position, and shows that with increase 
of combined carbon a much longer life 
can be secured A number of compo- 
sitions are mentioned including one for 
soda Kettles containing 3 per cent carbon 
LSS per cent silicon, 0.2 per cent man- 
yanese, per cent phosphorus, and 
0.045 per cent sulphur One for soda 
pans contains 3.6 per cent carbon, 1.5 
per cent silicon, O4 per cent) manga- 
nese, 0.1 per cent phosphorus, and 0.08 
per cent sulphur 

He stresses high pouring tempera- 
tures giving tigures which show a much 
greater life for Kettles poured hot He 
also mentions the value of casting skin 
for resisting corrosion Use of alloys 
improves durability of chemical kettles 
For acid resistance nickel and chromium 
additions are recommended, while for 
alkali resistance nickel additions from 
0.27 to 2 per cent are suggested. Accord- 
ing to the author the most useful addi- 
tion is OS per cent nickel 


Casting Properties 
Casting Properties of Metal and P 

frcularlu of Cast Tron (Les Proprietes 
Fonderie du Metal et de la Fonte 
particulier. Consequences Pratiques.), 
M Dudouet, Bulletin, Association 
nique de Fonderie, Paris, France 
Defects in castings ordinarily are di 
vided into two groups: Those duet 
lack of certain mechanical properties 
such as shearing bending, hardness 
torsion et and those defects whict 
affect the casting itself such as gas 
pockets, pipes, cracks, ete. In gen 
eral way defects of the first group are 
attributable to the quality of the metal 
and those of the second group to mold 
ing and design of the casting. This is 
an extremely simple method of dis 
tinction which does not take into con- 
sideration all of the factors which con 
tribute toward producing such defects 


Just as incorrect molding procedure 
may impair the mechanical properties, 
defective castings also may originate 
from the nature of the metal itself 
known as its casting properties. The 
particular phenomena referred to unde! 
casting properties are: Pourability, pip 
ing, shrinkage cracks, cracks develop 
ing at low temperatures as the result 
of internal stresses, and gas pockets 
Each of those are discussed at length 
with their practical consequences In- 
fluence of chemical composition of the 
east iron containing the usual elements 
(carbon silicon, sulphur, phosphorus) 
on the casting properties is dealt with 
in detail. Brief reference also is made 
to the cupola which although simple 
in appearance, puts into play complex 
phenomena requiring careful studs 


Cupola Operation 


Cupola Operation funzionaments 
del cubilotto), by Marcel Dudouet, La 
Fonderia, Turin, Italy, October, 1938 

The author discusses cupola opera 
tion from the theoretical as well as the 
practical standpoint, Since the combus 
tion phenomena in the cupola affect 
more or less deeply the intrinsic value 
of the castings, the reactions occurring 
therein which affect the composition of 
the iron during, and after melting are 
discussed in detail. On the practical 
side the author takes up the design of 
the cupola, location of the tuyeres, op 
eration, ete. Hints also are given for 
avoiding and remedying some of the 
difficulties developing during cupola 
operation 


fron Recovery 


Reclaiming lron from Foundru Waste 
(Wiedergewinnung des Eisens aus dem 
Giessereischutt), by U. Lohse, Die Gies- 
serei, Duesseldorf, Germany, Sept. 23 
1938 

A newly developed machine to reclaim 
iron from foundry waste is described 
It is a self-contained unit mounted on 
wheels, and in appearance resembles a 
well-known American unit for sand 
conditioning. Lower part of the machine 
eontains a 3-horsepower motor for driv- 
ing a short horizontal belt, rotating the 
magnetic drum, and driving a_ direct- 
current generator Traveling belt is 
mounted at approximately 20 degrees 
from the horizontal, and is surmounted 
by a coarse grid or grating to insure 
removel of large material 

Magnetic drum is located at upper end 
of traveling belt with just sufficient 
space between to permit stones, pieces 
of coke, ete., to drop through to a 
discharge trough Iron in the material 
is attracted to the magnetic drum, and 
carried up and over to the other side 
where it is removed by a scraper The 
drum travels about 40 revolutions per 
minute With a belt about 12 inches 
wide, it is claimed that approximately 
cubie vards of foundry waste can 
be handled While the machine has 
handles like a wheelbarrow, and is 
mounted on large wheels, its portability 
by manpower is doubtful since it weighs 
1200 pounds 


High Test Iron 


Veehanite Tron A Metal of Unusual 
Properties, by 4s M Ondrevco, The 
Australasian Engineer, Sydney, Australia, 
Nov. 7, 1938 

According to the author physical and 
mechanical properties developed in mec- 
hanite are far superior to those gen 
erally expected from a cast iron, It is 
made to produce certain definite micro 
structures in the finished product 
Through the mechanics of the process 
excess carbides are broken down and 
there is a precipitation of finely divided 
graphite in a pearlitic or sorbo-pearlitic 
matrix Method of melting is unde! 
metallurgical control. Basic materials 
are selected so that the final product 
will meet definite and rigid specitica 
tion according to service conditions 
Every ladle of molten metal is tested 
before it is poured, and if necessary 
the liquid metal can be modified before 
casting 

Uniformity of structure in heavy sec 
lion is indicated in a 12 xX 12 x 12-inch 
block which showed only a_variation 
in brinell from 174 in the center to 187 
ut the edge. Tensile strengths of 22.5 
tons (50,400) pounds) per square inch 
are guaranteed while with heat treat 
ment or alloying up to 33.5 tons (75,000 
pounds) per square inch can be ob 
tained. Meehanite castings are suscep 
tible to hardening and tempering in the 
same manner as steel. Castings an 
nealed, quenched in oil or water, and 
tempered are finding extensive app! 
eations 


Powder Metallurgy 


Powder Metallurqu of Tron with Par- 
ficular Reference to Pacteron, by W. D 
Jones, Foundry Trade Journal, London. 
England, Dec. 1, 1938 


Carbonyl iron powder employed in 
powder metallurgy is a high cost ma- 
terial, and after a search a substitute 
material called Pacteron was developed 
for that purpose. It is patented and 
made from steel grit used for shot 
blasting. Its composition is about 3.16 
per cent carbon, 1.13 per cent. silicon, 
OSS per cent manganese, 0.126 per cent 
sulphur, and 1.154 per cent phosphorus 
That material was placed in an alloy 
steel die and subjected to a pressure 
of S&S tons (18,000 pounds)? per square 
inch. It was then inserted in a muffle 
furnace while still in the die, and sub- 
jected to various temperatures 

Pressings subjected to 400 degrees 
Cent. could be handled, and a gradual 
increase in strength was obtaned with 
Increasing temperatures until at SO) 
degrees Cent. a tensile strength of 2 
to 3 tons (4480 to 6720 pounds) per 
square inch was obtained. At 975 de- 
grees Cent. the pressed material showed 
a tensile strength of 35 to 36 tons 
(78,400 to 80.640 pounds) per square 
inch, density of 7.0 to 7.1 and brinell 
hardness from 260 to 270. Microstruc 
ture shows ferrite, phosphide eutectic, 
nodules of temper carbon, and pearlite 
ureas., Grain size is fine, and temper 
carbon nodules are small compared to 
those customarily found in malleable 
castings 


THE 1939 


MELTING 
FURNACES 


Keep Production in Step with Needs 
@ Every Hausfeld Melting Furnace is a complete, 


HAUSFELD 


independent unit burning gas or oil. Whether 
operated singly or in battery, they consume only 
enough fuel to melt the required charge of alloys. 
Installation shown equipped with Link Belt Con- 
veyor System, increased output 60°7, with corre- 
sponding reduction in costs. 


Write for Complete Catalog of 
Hausfeld Single and Multiple 
Burner Furnaces. 


THE 


CAMPBELL-HAUSFELD COMPANY 
300-320 Moore Street Harrison, Ohio 


make THE } The Universal Parting 
or 
All Mold and Core Work 
At Last! 


An organic Foundry Parting that costs less to use. 


Paritex 
Weighs less BUT covers more. 
Is impervious to moisture. 
Reduces metal and sand fusion. 
Does not contaminate molding sands. 
Particles are spherical and pass a 
200-mesh screen. 


Use Partex ! 


It insures better castings. It saves money and molds. 
It eliminates health hazards. 

in standard, shaker bags, will be furnished, 

without obligation, upon request 


SAMPLES. 


WALNUT/~. 


PARTEX 
FOUNDRY PARTING 


Product of 
Agicide Laboratories 


Milwaukee, Wisc. 
4668 N. Teutonia 


Los Angeles, 
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MOISTURE TEST 


Sand 
Rammer 


Moisture 
Teller 


Balance 


The Moisture Teller is the practical moisture test 
for either the shop or laboratory. 


PERMEABILITY — STRENGTH 
— MOLD HARDNESS TEST 


Universal Sand 
Strength Machine 


Permeability 
leter 


Mold 


Hardness 


Control your molding sand and molds to secure 
better castings at a lower cost. 


CORE TEST 


Tensile Core 
Strength 


Core 
Hardness 


Core Test 
Oven 


Measure the properties of cores to improve 
core room operation and reduce costs. 


| MODERN ANALYSIS 


Carbon 
Determinator 


Your laboratory needs modern an- 
alysis to make speedy returns. It pays 
to know what is happening today 
and not what happened yesterday. 

Accurate carbon determinations 
made in two minutes with the Car- 
bon Determinator. 

Accurate sulphur determinations 
made in five minutes with the Sul- 
phur Determinator. 

Accurate spectrographic analysis 
of metals in eight minutes and less. 


Write to us for 


SAND TESTING SPECTROGRAPHIC EQUIPMENT 
QUICK CARBON DETERMINATOR — QUICK SULPHUR 
DETERMINATOR 


HARRY DIETERT CO. 


9330 Roselawn Ave. 
DETROIT. MICH. 
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OBITUARY 


HARLES RING, widely 


known in the steel foundry in- 
dustry over a period of many years 
died at his home in Chicago Jan. 
21. Mr. Ring began his career in the 
foundry business in 1900 when he 
worked during the vacation period 
with Shickle, Howard & Harrison, 
East St. Louis, Ill. He was gradu- 
ated from the University of Mis- 
souri in 1904 and practiced law in 
St. Louis until 1908 when he en 
tered the laboratory of the Ameri- 
can Steel Foundries, East St. Louis, 
Ill. In 1913 he became chief chemist 
and metallurgist, Alton Steel Found- 
ry, but resigned that position to join 
the Illinois Steel Co., Gary, Ind. 
Later he returned to Alton as chief 
chemist and metallurgist for the 
Laclede Steel Co. He held a similar 
position with the Ohio Steel Found- 
ry, Springfield, O., from 1918 to 1923 
and was manager of the Atlas Steel 
Castings Co., West Harvey, IIL. 
from 1923 to 1925. In the latter year 
ke was appointed assistant director 
of the Electric Steel Founders Re- 
search group. For the past several 
vears he has been connected with 
the Chicago public schools. 


B. Pennell Leddick, 52, junior part- 
ner, Harvey Foundry Pattern & 
Machine Co., died recently in Detroit. 

George A. Ruff, 41, employed by 
American Steel Foundries Co., Alli- 
ance, O., died at his home in that 
city Dec. 29. 


Frank F. Jackson, 44, vice presi 
dent and treasurer, Standard Alloy 
Co., Cleveland, died Jan. 3 while 
vacationing in Florida. 


John F. Madigan, 73, superin- 
tendent, Farnam Brass Works Co., 
Cleveland, until he retired in 1930, 
died Jan. 2 at his home in Lakewood, 
©. 

Joseph H. Lee, 83, who until his 
retirement 18 vears ago, headed 
the Providence Brass & Aluminum 
Foundry, Providence, R. I., died re- 
cently in his home in that city. 

A. V. Hunter, New York manager 
of the Werner G. Smith Co. divi- 
sion of Archer-Daniels-Midland Co., 
Cleveland, died Dec. 24 after a short 
illness. 


Guy B. Fulton, vice president, Fry- 
Fulton Lumber Co., died recently 
at his home in St. Louis. Mr. Fulton 
was born at Cairo, Ill., and educat- 
ed at Dubuque, Iowa. He became 
associated with the Charles F. 
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Luehrmann Hardwood Lumber Co., 
St. Louis, in 1893, later becoming 
general manager of sales of that 
company. In 1929 he and Thomas 
W. Fry took over the business and 
reorganized it as the Fry-Fulton 
Lumber Co. At the time of his 
death, Mr. Fulton was also presi- 
dent of Pioneer Lumber Co., Jack- 
son, Miss. 


P. J. Ward, who had been works 
manager, American Steel Foundries, 
East St. Louis, Ill., for over 34 years, 
died at his home in that city on Jan. 
10. He was 66 years old. Mr. Ward 
was born in St. Charles, Mo., and 


Pr. J. Ward 


had been associated with the found- 
ry industry for over 50 years, start- 
ing in the iron foundry of the 
Wabash railway at Moberly, Mo. He 
became affiliated with the Shickle, 
Howard & Harrison Iron Works, 
which later became a part of the 
American Steel Foundries in 1897, 
and continued with the latter until 
his retirement on account of. ill 
health, on Jan. 1, 1939. He worked 
as a molder, foreman, and shop su- 
perintendent before taking the po- 
sition as works manager in 1904. 

Arthur M. Mattison, 57, president, 
Mattison Machine Works, Rockford, 
Ill., died Dec. 21. He had been presi- 
dent of the Mattison firm since the 
death of his father, founder of the 
company. 


Whitman Wilson Bowers, 62, who 
was associated with the Scovill Mfg. 
Co., Waterbury, Conn., for 40 years 
and was assistant secretary when he 
retired in 1936, died Dec. 30 at his 
home in South Egremont, Mass. 


George E. Scott, 65, president, 
American Steel Foundries, Chicago, 
died recently at Rochester, Minn., 
where he had gone for treatment for 
a throat ailment. Mr. Scott was 
born in St. Louis where he started 


his business career with Simmons 
Hardware Co. In 1901 he went to 
Chicago as vice president of the 
Simplex Railway Appliance Co., 
later acquired by American Steel 
Foundries. He was vice president 
of American Steel Foundries from 
1905 until he was elected president 
of the firm in 1929. During the war 
Mr. Scott was general manager and 
member of the American Red Cross 
war council. 


William B. Swift, 69, retired pur- 
chasing agent, , International Har- 
vester Co., Chicago, died Dec. 20. 
Mr. Swift had been with the Har- 
vester company 42 years. 


Harold W. Anderson, 59, vice 
president, Anderson Bros. Brass 
Foundry, Chicago, died Jan. 11 at 
his home in that city. The foundry 
with which he had been associated 
for 39 years was one of the first in 
Chicago. 


Robert J. Shefferly, 60, president, 
Quality Foundry & Mfg. Co., Los 
Angeles, died at his home in that 
city on Jan. 2. Mr. Shefferly was 
born in Mount Clemens, Mich., and 
was an alumnus of Detroit college 
and Rose Polytechnic institute, Terre 
Haute, Ind. 


Frederick A. Ingalls, 82, prominent 
for many years in Chicago indus- 
trial circles, died at Pebble Beach, 
Calif., Dec. 12. He formerly was 
president, Buda Foundry & Mfg. Co. 
and the Ingalls Shepard Forging Co., 
and was vice president, Wyman 
Gordon Co., Worcester, Mass. 
~ 

Michael Riesner, consulting en- 
gineer, Worthington Pump & Ma- 
chinery Corp., Harrison, N. J., died 
at his home in Buffalo, on Dec. 12. 
He had been associated with the 
firm since 1892, and was chief en- 
gineer of its Cincinnati works for 20 
years. 

Fred W. Ficht, 81, founder and 
president, Leader Brass Foundry & 
Mfg. Co., Cleveland, died Jan. 10. 
Mr. Ficht went to Cleveland from 
Germany in 1881 and was one of the 
founders and first president of 
Brookside Brass & Mfg. Co. In 
1913 he sold his interest and estab- 
lished the company of which he was 
president at his death. 


Charles A. Akers, 80, former plant 
superintendent, Eberhard Mfg. Co., 
Cleveland, division of Eastern Mal- 
leable Iron Co., died Dec. 25. Mr. 
Akers came to Cleveland 70 years 
ago from North Royalton, O., and 
had been plant superintendent for 
the Eberhard company 43 years. He 
retired 10 years ago. 
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MOORE RAPID 


FURNACES 
MELTING 
REFINING 
SMELTING 


Alloy and Carbon steels 

Gray and Malleable irons 

Copper and Nickel and Alloys 

Ferro-alloys, Carbide, and Special products 


Furnaces available in top-charge type with quick 
raise and swing roof—also in door-charge types. 


RAPID - ECONOMICAL - RUGGED 


: Illustration shows new LECTROMELT 
top charge furnace with roof rotated to 
one side and charging bucket in place. 


PITTSBURGH LECTROMELT FURNACE CORP. 


P. O. BOX 1257 PITTSBURGH, PA. 


TIECO FOUNDRY LADLES... 


Use TIECO foundry ladles and you use the best ladles that 
money will buy! Wade in all types and sizes for more eflicient, 
profitable foundry production. Day in and day out in foundries 
all over the country, TIECO foundry ladles are proving their 
worth. It will pay you to write today for descriptive literature. 


DEPENDABLE THE INDUSTRIAL EQUIPMENT CO. 


STURDY.SAFE 115 OHIO ST., MINSTER, O. 


| 
| 
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DEPENDABLE 
JOLT SQUEEZERS 


No.81 No.91 No. 101 
Jolt Cyl. 4" 
Squeeze Cyl. 814" 10" 13" 
Between Uprights 32" 36" 38" 


ARCADE MANUFACTURING CO. 
Freeport, Illinois 
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Air Filter ing by unscrewing the top. Sump 
may be blown out by turning T-han- 


C. A. Norgren Co. Inc., Denver, dle valve at the bottom. The strain- 
Colo., recently has developed a com- er removes dirt, scale and other im- 
bination of two new devices, shown purities from the air stream and it 
in the accompanying illustration, de- is claimed traps approximately 92 
signed to condition air for efficient per cent of the moisture. The new 
operation of pneumatic tools. The model is offered in ‘4 and *s-inch 
strainer, shown at the left, is made sizes. 
up of a double screen, bronze head The new lubricator shown at the 
and a drawn steel tin dipped bowl. right follows in general the design 
A 200-mesh monel metal screen is of the regular Norgren lubricators 
supported by a_  100-mesh_ brass with the added feature of a trans- 
screen. Effective straining area is parent oil reservoir of resilient plas- 
five times greater than inlet and tic. 
outlet openings with no restriction The oil feed is controlled by a sim- eieiiititiaitinas iia ne or 
of air flow or pressure drop. Screen ply adjusted needle valve, in plain livers clean alr te pneumatic tecls 


element easily is removed for clean- sight, revealing the exact amount 


of lubricant being introduced to the 
air stream. Filler plug in reservoir 
makes refilling easy. Even with the 
air line in use, new lubricant may 
be added without blow back or 
spray. The new design is available 
in ‘4, *s and ‘z-inch sizes for hori- 
zontal lines. 


Control Atmosphere 


Surface Combustion Corp., Toledo, 
O., has designed a new type of con- 
trolled atmosphere furnace for. heat 
treating molybdenum alloy, high 
speed, and carbon steels without de- 
carburization. The controlled at- 
mosphere used in the furnace, which 
is shown in the accompanying il- 
lustration, was developed especially 
for treating molybdenum high speed 
steel without a protective coating 
such as borax. It is said, however, 
that the atmosphere is ideal for 
treating all types of steel used in 
the manufacture of tools, dies, and 
wearing parts which require a non- 
oxidizing and nondecarburizing at- 
mosphere for heat treatment. At- 
mosphere in the furnace is pro- 
duced from a carbonaceous material 
such as charcoal and an oxidizing 

(Continued on page 92) 


@ One Shepard Niles eleetric monorail 


hoist gives “express service”. indoors or 


out to any point in the plant or vard 


carrying loads of every description. Fur- 


nished with single or double hook- 
capacities from to LO tons. 


They are also ideally suited to the 


accurate control of any standard eleetro- 


Shepard Track consisting 


or vrab bucket. of tee special analysis 


T-rails clamped to the bot 


tom flange of a standard 


Write for catalogs illustrating and de- 7% 


wam insures a smooth 


hard, long-wearing track 


scribing the” Aerial Railway of Industry”. 


HEPARD NILES 
Coy CRANE & HOIST CORP. 


SCHUYLER AVENUE... 


for monorad hoists 


Unit for supplying controlled atmosphere 
N. Y. is integral with the furnace 


MONTOUR FALLS, 
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“MEET” the new addition to our 
line, and a fit companion to the 
famous MILWAUKEE THREAD 
STEM Single and Double Head 
Chaplets. 


“Use” MILWAUKEE 
GLE’ CHAPLETS—they are 
indispensable for some 
jobs. Write for prices 
and information. Also 
test our unequaled 


service. 


MILWAUKEE CHAPLET & MFG. CO. 


1023 So. 40th St., Milwaukee, Wis. 


ianupeotawae of Foundry Chaplets, Galvanised Riddles, Kordo 
Core Paste, Tripolex and Non Silica Partings 


VERTICAL CORE OVENS 


Carl. Mayer 


Oil Fired Vertical Oven—Patent Pending, built 
for a General Motors Subsidiary 


Also all 


OTHER TYPE CORE 
AND MOLD OVENS 


Write for literature to: 


THE CARL-MAYER CORP. 


3030 EUCLID AVE. CLEVELAND, OHIO 
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TYPE 1', Heroult Electric Furnace showing floor tilting, copper 
tubing, and wedge type electrode holders 


POUR major innovations make Heroult Electric Furnaces more 
efficient than ever 
Floor attached to shell tilts with furnace. 
Water-cooled copper tubing, with suitable separation from 
mast arms, carries current to electrodes to prevent hysteresis 
and eddy current losses. 
Improved wedge type electrode holders. 
Lightweight welded roof coolers . 


Heroult Electric Furnaces have gained a remarkable reputation 
for efhcient melting and refining of all kinds of ferrous materials 
by basic or acid process—including alloy, tool and forging steels, 
iron and steel castings. Any capacity from '; ton to 100 tons; 
removable roof, chute, machine or hand charging. 


AMERICAN BRIDGE COMPANY 


General Offices: Frick Building, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Baltimore Boston Chicago Cleveland 
Detroit Duluth Minneapolis New York Philadelphia St. Louis 


Cincinnati Denver 


Columbia Steel Company. San Francisco, Pactic Coast Distributors 


United States Steel Products Company, New York, Export Distributors 


. 
MILWAUKEE) 
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(Continued from page 90) 

base gas such as air, in a self- 
contained generator integral with 
the furnace. Essentially it is a 
mixture of balanced carbon oxides 
largely diluted with inert nitrogen. 
The furnace is being supplied in two 
types—-a_ horizontal muffle type 
and a vertical muffle type-——and in 
temperature ranges of 1400-1850 de- 
grees Fahr., and 2000-2400 degrees 
Fahr. A variety of muffle sizes 
are available in both types. 


Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co., 
East Pittsburgh, Pa., has developed 
a new copper alloy containing chro- 
mium and silver which has _ inter- 
esting properties. 


TO HANDLE! | 
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Hand Torch 


Johnson Mfg. Co., 2825 East Hen- 


nepin avenue, Minneapolis, has in- 
troduced a small oil burning hand 
torch designed for such operations 
as skin drying of molds, preheating 
of castings prior to welding, pre 
heating of steel sections for bending 
and straightening, etc. 

The torch requires no warm up 
and it is claimed that no oil will 
drip into the mold. The unit has 
been designed especially to prevent 
clogging and therefore can run con- 
tinuously without variation of flame. 
The torch may be tipped to quite an 
angle with no danger of oil pouring 
out of the nozzle. 

The torch is available in 2-quart 


Steel Foundry Flasks. Excess weight is elimi- 
nated because it is unnecessary. Rugged strength of Truscon Flasks 
is obtained by design and construction rather than dead, useless 
weight. © Make your next order for foundry flasks read ““TRUSCON.” 
Your molders will like them. Write for catalog which illustrates and 
explains Truscon Steel Flasks for light, medium and heavy castings 
handled by one man, two men or by power equipment. 


TRUSCON STEEL COMPANY © FOUNDRY FLASK DIVISION 
6100 TRUSCON AVENUE 
SUBSIDIARY: Republic Steel Corporation 


* CLEVELAND, OHIO 


No warm-up period is required in oper- 
ating the torch 


and 1-gallon’ capacity and requires 
from 3 to 5 cubic feet per minute of 
compressed air. 


Lift Truck 


Moto-True Co., 6536 Carnegie 
avenue, Cleveland, has introduced a 
light, electric powered lift truck de- 
signed for handling 2-ton loads. The 
average weight of the unit with bat- 
tery is 570 pounds. It is claimed that 
the truck can be maneuvered easily 
from all angles, working in close 
quarters. 

The lifting frame in the low posi 
tion may be secured in 6, 7, 9 and 
ll-inch heights. Lengths of the 
frame vary according to require 


Light, electric-powered lift truck de- 
signed for handling 2-ton loads 


ments from 30 to 72 inches and the 
width from 19 to 26's inches. The 
forward or reverse drive is con 
trolled by the roller handle and the 
unit is steered manually. Its brak 
ing is secured through reversing the 
current. 


Bevel Gear 


Condenser Service & Engineering 
Co., 310 Twelfth street, Hoboken, 
N. J., recently has developed and 
placed on the market a bevel gear 
which affords’ great flexibility 
where universal joints are required. 
The device operates freely through 
an angle of 135 degrees and it is 
claimed that the efficiency of trans- 
mission is about 95 per cent at all 
angles. Among the claims advanced 

(Concluded on page 94) 
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“nr SHOT. 


Washed, Dried and Screened Special 


Furnace Bottoms 


And Silica Flour 


The Ideal Material for 


FLINT SHOT gives a class of finish impossible to 
duplicate with any other forms of abrasives. Its 
round, pearlike granules are as hard and sharp as 
flint. 
used over and over again many times. It flows freely, 
requiring less air power. FLINT SHOT LASTS. 
Relatively dustless. 


Try FLINT SHOT and you'll be convinced. 


Three plants to meet your needs with dispatch. 


OTTAWA SILICA COMPANY 


Ottawa, Illinois 


ANOTHER Lisher DEVELOPMENT 


$.P.C. TILTING MELTING FURNACE 


Tilted with Either 
Electric 
or Hand Hoist 


No Impingement 
of Waste Gases 


Constant Pouring 
Arc 


Built Low for 
Ease in Charging 


The Fisher S.P.C. is recommended for melting yellow 
brass and for pouring into ingot molds or transfer ladles. 


Metal losses are reduced to 5°; or less when charging 
borings—1‘, on solid scrap and ingot metal. 


Tilts at the nose—producing a constant pouring arc. 
Oil or gas fired. 


Write for catalogue 
“Fisher Products for the Foundry Industry.” 


**Builders of Melting Furnaces for 32 Years.”’ 


FISHER FURNACE Co. 


1826 No. Lamon Ave. Chicago, Illinois 
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Sand Blasting 


. . it eleans fast 
. . . at reduced cost 


Does not split up, only wears down and can be 


Engineering Service Gratis. 


JOB WANTED / 


‘Hire"our# 7/212 Cey/on Plumbago for yourgualit y 
castings you itwill still beon the job for 
years tocome ---arn' don't over/ook our 

new 7-// medium priced Plumbago 
Yor your allaround work./t sure 
/would like to send you 
free working samples of both: 


Write for therm tl 4 agg 


We Manufacture 


Seacoals, 10 different grinds. 


Core Compounds, Plumbagos, 
Blackings, Core Washes - - 
in grades for every purpose. 


Parting Compounds: Tripoli, 
Non-Silica, Liquid. 


Core Paste, Paste Binder, Dust 
On Facing, Special Facings and 
Compounds to fit any job. 


We Distribute 


Glutrin Goulac Purite 
“Volclay’’ Wyoming Bentonite 
Soapstones Silica Flour 


VhE Facing 
& Supply Co. 


1857 Carter Rd., Cleveland, Ohio \ 


; LIt PAYS to Use 
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(Concluded from page 92) 

are that the gears mesh accurately 
at any angle between 45 and 180 de- 
grees; affords great flexibility where 
universal joints are required; as- 
sembly is quick and simple; cast 
steel guards and housings and solid 
steel gears; can be supplied in any 
metal to suit customer’s require- 
ments; usable in any plant for re- 
mote control. 


Hardness Tester 
Steel City Testing Laboratory, 


8843 Livernois avenue, Detroit, has 
developed a portable type hardness 


CLEVELAND 


testing hammer designed primarily 


for testing material too large or too 
heavy for transporting to and test- 
ing with brinell machines of stand- 
ard construction. With the hammer 
pressed against the object to be 
tested, the hammer strikes auto- 
matically and the diameter of the 
impression made by the blow is re- 
lated to the degree of hardness 
found by the brinell machine. Ad- 
justment of striking power is se- 
cured by turning the cover on the 
hammer. With the hammer the com- 
pany is in position to supply test 
piece with standard impressions, 
hardness chart and brinell micro- 
scope. 


@ Cleveland Tramrail hand operated Sand Handling \ 
Equipment fitted to the individual requirement of each 
job, still retains the basic materials handling prin- 
ciples which have made Tramrail the most efficient 


equipment for overhead moving of materials or prod- 
uct through the foundry processes. 


Divimnon oF 


THE CLEV ELAND CRANE & ENGI NEERING Co. 


1155 Dep St. 


WICKLIFFE, OHIO. 


Or Consult Your Phone Directory under Cleveland Tramrail 


Adventures of Bill 


(Concluded from page 58) 


general delivery address at Mobile, 
he never had the courtesy of a reply. 
Since that time he had bestowed his 
patronage on a competing line ex- 
cept in an emergency and then he 
had made it a point to hop the cars 
by daylight. 

“For over an hour he regaled me 
with references to people, events 
and places he had met, experienced 
and seen at one time or another in 
every section of the country. I wish 
I could remember half of them. 
"Twould make quite a story. 

“Passing leisurely through a small 
California town he saw a cupola 
stack sticking up through the roof 
of a building. He had 4 or 5 dollars 
at the time and therefore was not 
looking for employment. Natural 
curiosity led him to peep in at the 
door. A hand reached out grabbed 
him, hauled him inside and before 
he could voice a protest he had a 
shovel in his hand helping another 
lad to fill a big flask with sand. The 
old man needed an extra hand and 
with the unerring instinct of the 
true craftsman had spotted him for 
a molder the instant he had set eyes 
on him. 

“He had another peculiar experi- 
ence while working for my old 
friend Len Schad in Walla Walla. 
The cupola fan was driven by a 
water wheel in a flume connected 
with a creek. One day in the middle 
of the heat the fan slowed down and 
finally stopped. Creates a bit of a 
disturbance in any foundry when 
that happens, what with the stop- 
page of operations and the danger 
of the tap hole freezing. The gaffer 
calls down blistering maledictions 
on the fan makers even to the third 
and fourth generation. The cupola 
man asks how in the name of all 
the holy angels and saints he is 
going to melt iron with a fan that 
he always said was hardly strong 
enough to blow the foam from a 
glass of beer. Men on feeding jobs 
holler for more iron and the whole 
place is in an uproar. 

“No excitement of any kind on this 
occasion. Two men with long poles 
ran up to where the water from the 
creek entered the flume through a 
strainer. The men poked around 
with the poles and dislodged a mess 
of eels that had floated down with 
the current and came to rest against 
the strainer plate. Once more the 
water rushed through the flume. 
The wheel commenced to turn. The 
fan picked up speed and began to 
sing merrily and the remainder of 
the heat was run off in the usual 
manner. Now what do you think of 
that?” 


“IT should like to have Len’s con- 
firmation on that,” I said. “Sounds 
to me like a fish story.” 
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The lining material of these nozzles 
is Norton Boron-Carbide, the hardest 
material ever made by man for com- 
mercial use. 

Decrease air consumption 10% to 20% 
over iron nozzles. They give more 
service per dollar cost than any nozzle 
now available...750 hours with sand, 
1500 hours with steel grit and shot. 


* Trade-Mark of Norton Co. for Boron-Carbide 


PANGBORN CORPORATION 


The World's Largest Manufacturer of Blast Cleaning and Dust Collecting Equipment 
MARYLAND 


HAGERSTOWN 


One of the Complete Line of 
Profit Producers 
JAR FLASK LIFT MACHINE 
WITH ADJUSTABLE PINS 


Lifting pins provide for a wide range of 
flask sizes. A machine for fast production 
—particularly adaptable to cope molds. 


™ "TAIBO 


Foundry Molding Machines and Equipment 


MANUFACTURING CO. 


6225S Tacony Street 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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Dust Collecting Systems 
Insure Healthier, 
Cleaner 


One of the country’s foremost manufacturers 


of automotive parts writes: “Forged automotive 
parts are put through tumblers to remove scale. 
Our K & B System carries off this scale, which, 
if allowed to escape into the air, would make 
working conditions very unpleasant, besides 
causing damage to motors and machinery.” 
Let our engineers show you how to remove 
unhealthful, destructive dust and fumes from 


your plant, efficiently and 


economically—just as they 


have for other leading 
foundries and metal 
working plants. Complete 
details of this service and 
book of interesting, val- 
uable data mailed upon 

request. Write — no 


obligation. 


THE KIRK & BLUM MFG. CO., - 2808 Spring Grove Ave., Cincinnati, 0. 


Designers and Builders of Dust Collecting, Fume Removal, Ventilating 
Systems Industrial Ovens Pickling and Plating Equipment, Ftc 


Chicago Representative: C. P. Guion, 1661 North Milwaukee 
Pittsburgh: Bushnell Machinery Co., 311 Ross Street 
Louisville: Liberty Eng. & Mfg. Co., Inc., 1450 S. 15th St. 
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T. Painter, Reading, 
tions and improvements in its Read- 
ing, Pa., foundry at 
cost of $40,000. 


Toledo 
street, Toledo, O., has purchased the 


WHERE... 


* * 


Seale Co., 


3216 


for 


IRDSBORO STEEL FOUNDRY 
& MACHINE CoO., Birdsboro, 
Pa., has awarded contract to 


altera- 


an estimated 


Monroe 


where 
rollers, bearings, and axles. 


the 


FOUNDRY ACTIVITIES 


Defiance Machine Works, Perry 
street, Defiance, O., and will operate 
the plant as the Defiance division of 
Toledo Precision Devices, Inc. Of- 
ficers of Toledo Precision Devices, 
Inc. are: H. M. Bennett, president; 
G. R. Bennett, vice president; W. A. 
Fink, secretary-treasurer. H. E. 
McDowell has been made superin- 
tendent of the foundry, J. L. Glaser, 


to lower maintenance costs. 


service is abusive to 


for new installations or to replace 


old equipment. 


PLUS 


CAUSE AND EFFECT 


HE principle is simple; the roller 
axles are rigidly locked in the 
frame as in the conventional “rigid 
type” but the 
vever retains 


con- 
frame the 
rollers is carried on pre-compressed 


mstruction, 
which 


coil springs, the springs held in 
compression to the 
safe load of each roller. ( nder im- 
conditions or excessive loads 


equal rated 


pact 
the springs absorb the overload. 


EQUALS 


> 


Py tected 


nited States 
Cl. 


and Other Patents 


SPRING MOUNTED CONVEYER 
news Spring Vounted Conveyers a 


Patents N 


re 


2,077 ,1gQ0, 


Pending 


In pioneering this development Mathews 


Engineers have made available to industry 
nine sizes which cope with the majority 


of appli ations 


er 


TYPE 3 
Roller 
MM) Ths. « apacity per roller 


~ 


rower 


3, Rollers 15g”, 1.9", 2 


TYPE 110, Rollers 


diameters, 600 Ibs. ¢ apacity 


4”, diameters, 150 Ibs. capacity per roller. 53, 


per roller. TYPE 58, Rollers 3!” diam 


TYPE 63. Rollers $14 ‘diameter, 4000 Ibs Capacity 


ameter 


SOOO 


capacity per roller 


isk for Data Sheet 24-4& B. lt contains complete engineering data. The book “Equipping 
Industry for Continuous Production” illustrates installations. Both items sent upon request. 


MATHEWS CONVEYER COMPANY 


104 TENTH STREET, ELLWOOD CITY, PENNA. 


assistant treasurer and _ assistant 
secretary at Defiance. Key men of 
the Defiance Machine Works will 
continue including plant  superin- 
tendent Rude Kenning and plant en- 
gineer R. G. Hummer. 


* * * 


John C. Kupferle Foundry Co. is 


building a one-story 46 x 57-foot 
addition to its foundry. 


A. W. Cadman Mfg. Co., 2816 
Smallman street, Pittsburgh, has 


been licensed by the Westinghouse 
Electric & Mfg. Co., to produce 
cupaloy, a new copper alloy hav- 
ing desirable thermal and electrical 
properties of copper. 


* * * 


Meehanite Metal Corp., Pitts- 
burgh, recently licensed the follow- 
ing companies to produce Meehanite 
metal: Fleming Foundry Co., Spring- 
field, Mass.; Perry Engineering Co., 


Kalgoorlie Foundry Co., Goninan 
Co., all of Australia. 
* * * 


Milwaukee Steel Foundry Co., Mil- 
waukee, has extended group insur- 
ance benefits to its employes under 
contract which for sometime has 
covered the personnel of two asso- 

(Concluded 98) 
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No. 2 foundry, Valley...... $21.00 
| No. 2 Southern Birmingham 17.00 
No. 2 foundry, Chicago...... 21.00 
| No. 2 foundry, Buffalo. ..... 21.00 
20.50 
Malleable, Chicago..... 21.00 
Malleable, Buffalo. ... 21.50 
| Charcoal iron, furnace...... 25.00 
Coke 
Connellsville beehive premium $5.75 to $6.25 
Wise county bechive coke.... 50to 6.50 
Detroit by-product delivered. . 10.25 


No. 2 POPSET: 14.50 to 15.00 | 

Heavy melting steel, Chicago, | 
11.00 to 11.50 
| Stove plate, Buffalo.......... 13.00to 13.50 
Stove plate, Chicago...... .. 8.50t0 9.00 
No. 1 cast, mehy. New York.. 12.00 to 12.50 
No. 1 cast, mchy., Chicago... 12.00 to 12.50 
No. 1 cast, Pittsburgh... 15.25 to 15.75 
No. 1 cast, Philadelphia.... 16.50 to 17.00 
No. 1 cast, Birmingham...... 14.00 to 14,50 
Car wheels, iron, Pittsburgh... 15.00 to 15.50 
| Car wheels, iron, Chicago..... 13.50 to 14.00 
Railroad malleable, Chicago.. 15.00 to 15.50 
Malleable, Buffalo..... 13.50 to 14.00 


Nonferrous Metals 


Cas copy r 
Straits tin.. 46.15 
Alu m, 99 per cent....... 20.00 

Aluminum, No. 12 (Secondary, 
sta ard) 12.75 to 13.25 
| Lead, New York.......... 4.85 
} Ant ny, New York 11.75 
icK eiectr 35.00 
Zinc, East St. I s, Ill 4.50 
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NIFORMITY 


N CAN DEPEND ON 


FOR UNIFORM QUALITY FOR 


BONDING FOUNDRY SANDS 
L SOLD WITH SERVICE « 


EASTERN CLAY PRODUCTS, Ine. 


= 


FOR GRAY IRON FOUNDRIES 


Gray Cast Iron 


By John W. Bolton 


A COMPLETE DISCUSSION IN ONE VOLUME ON 
THE SUBJECT OF GRAY CAST IRON 


@ Presents the basic metallurgical 
principles involved in the manu- 
facture of gray iron to modern 
engineering specifications. 


Its 22 chapters discuss such phases 
as melting processes, casting defects, 
design, effects of regular and alloying 
elements, superheating, heat treat- 
ment, physical properties, machin- 
ability and wear, effect of tempera- 
ture on mechanical properties, corro- 
sion, and specifications. 


383 Pages, 262 Illustrations, Diagrams, Charts & Tables 


PRICE, POSTPAID $5.00 


THE PENTON PUBLISHING CO. 


Book Department 


Penton Building Cleveland, Ohio . 


THE February, 1939 


SUPER- 
SERVICE 

at low cost 

is **clear”’ 
when vou 
use a 
Parsons 
Dust Collect- 
ing System. 


Engineers and e 
foundrymen 


are quick to 


notice the 
“calibre” of 
equipment. 


Whether con- 
ditions call 
for wet or dry 
systems, they 
say Parsons is 
“tops”. 


PARSONS ENGINEERING CORPORATION 


CLEVELAND, OHIO 


| 
| 
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ciated organizations, the 
Foundry Inc., Wauwatosa, Wis. and 
the Spring City Foundry Co., Wau- 
kesha, Wis. The plan is underwrit- 
ten by the Metropolitan Life Insur- 
ance Co. on a co-operative basis. 

Index of foundry equipment or 
ders for December, according to a 
report of the Foundry Equipment! 
Manufacturers’ association, Cleve 
land, was 141.8 as compared with 
89.7 in November and 111.2 in De 
cember, 1937. Index of shipments 
was 102.8 as compared with 94.5 
in November and 159.8 in December, 
1937. 


Liberty 


TRAD 


LLOYING STEELS International 
3 Nickel Co. Inc., 67 Wall street, New 
York, recently has made available a re- 
vised copy of its data sheet section III, 
No. 1 on “Properties and Uses of Some 
Cast Nickel Alloy Steels.” The new data 


Keep up the work tempo .. . get 


THE CINCINNATI 


Simply by 


FLLCUT 
turning a 
while running. No time-khilling 
vear shifts: no belt changes. 
tains the cutting 


ALWAYS. 
Write for folder. 


2678-1 Madison Rd. 


CORRECT. CONSTANT 
SuRFACE SPEED! 


maximum 
production in your Grinding Department with 
GRINDER. 
convenionthy 
hand wheel, any speed changes can be made 
pulleys or 
FULCUT main- 
wheel full 


Just one of 10 Superior Features. 


efficiency 


THE CINCINNATI ELECTRICAL TOOL CO. 


Division of The RK. LeBlond Machine Tool Co. 


\ Check \ 


Write for Information 


Electric Drills 

Screw Drivers 

Nut Setters 

‘Tappers 

Aerial Grinders 

‘Tool Post Grinders 

Bench and Pedestal 
Bulters 

Bench and Pedestal 
(crinders 

Abrasive Cut-O1W 
Machines 


Cincinnati, Ohio, U.S. A. 


sheet replaces the original data sheet 
in the firm’s book, “Nickel Alloy Steels.” 


UNIT HEATER—Surface Combustion 
Corp., Toledo, O., has issued a_ folder 
setting forth specifications and descrip- 
tion of a gas fired unit heater designed 
for use in industrial plants. The unit 
operates on natural, artificial, butane or 
propane gas and it is claimed delivers 
10,000 cubic feet of air per minute at a 
temperature rise of 125 degrees Fahr. 


CORE OVENS — C. O. Bartlett & 
Snow Co., 6200 Harvard avenue, Cleve- 
land, has issued bulletin No. 86 de- 
scribing its automatic vertical core oven. 
A blueprint layout illustrates the oven’s 
operation. Other equipment manufac- 
tured by the company also is described 
briefly. 

DUST CATCHER—Sturtevant Mill Co., 
Park and Clayton streets, Dorchester, 
Mass., has issued a bulletin describing 
equipment for dust and fume suppres- 


Copies of any of the literature listed 

here may be obtained by writing 

directly to the companies involved, 

or by addressing THE FOUNDRY, 

in care of Readers’ Service Depart- 

ment, 1213 West Third Street, Cleve- 
land 


sion in manufacturing processes. The 
device, manufactured in various sizes and 
combinations, separates the dust from 
the air by a combination of centrifugal 
force, wet impingement and washing. 


LATHES A book entitled “Modern 
Industrial Shops”, issued by the South 
Bend Lathe Works, 425 East Madison 
street, South Bend, Ind., contains pic- 
tures showing this firm’s lathes in op- 
eration in the shops of numerous na- 
tionally known organizations. 


SPECTROGRAPHY—Adam Hilder Ltd., 
98 St. Pancras Way, Camden road, Lon- 
don, England, has published two new bul- 
letins relating to spectrography and spec- 
trophotometry. 


AIR HELMETS Pangborn Corp., 
Hagerstown, Md., has issued a 3-page 
bulletin describing a new blast helmet 
which is light weight, easily detached 
from hose line and large enough so that 
the airblast operator is able to wear 
glasses without inconvenience. The bul- 
letin also gives information on _ steel 
shot and grit, Norbide nozzles, air blast 
hose and abrasive resistant rubber lin- 
ing that is easy to cut to shape and easy 
to apply to any metal surface. 


SCALES Bulletin No. 1253, issued by 
the Atlas Car & Mfg. Co., 1120 Ivanhoe 
road, Cleveland, describes the firms In- 
dicating dial scales of all steel construc- 
tion, and scale cars, Also featured in 
this bulletin is the Atlas method of mag- 
net loading of buckets by yard crane 
Illustrations of installations supplement 
the text 


REMOTE CONTROL Foxboro Co., 
Foxboro, Mass., has published a 7-page 
booklet describing a new pneumatic 


(Concluded on page 100) 
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This battery of three Coleman Transrack Core Ovens 
with gas-fired Coleman Recirculating Heating System 
has resulted in remarkable economies for the Jamestown 
Malleable Iron Corp., Jamestown, New York. 


Coleman Ovens quickly pay for themselves wherever 
they are installed. Coleman Engineers will gladly 
recommend the best type of ovens to handle your work 


dependably at the lowest possible cost for fuel and labor. 
Why waste money with obsolete baking equipment? 


WRITE FOR COMPLETE CATALOGS 


OUNDRY EQUIPMENT CO. 


@ COLEMAN AND SWARTWOUT OVENS ®@ 


GATES AND RISERS 
FOR CASTINGS 


By Pat Dwyer 


COMPLETE encyclopedia, a 

ready reference and a practical 
guide to sound foundry practice. 
In addition to a description of every 
conceivable type of gate and riser, 
the text covers the application and 
function of gates and risers to all 
sizes and types of castings. Illustra- 
tions on almost every page enable 
the reader to grasp the salient points 
with a minimum of study. 


Indexed for ready 
reference 


363 pages 
244 illustrations 


Price, $3.00 Postpaid 


The Penton Publishing Co. 


Book Dept. 
1213 W. 3rd St. Cleveland, Ohio 


317-F 
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WITH CURTIS 
AIR POWER HOISTS 


Original cost, maintenance costs, depreciation 

are all lower with sturdy, simple Curtis 

Air Hoists than with other types of power 

hoists. And they provide smooth, depend- 

able,accurate material handling which speeds 

up operations. All this adds up into profits. 

Curtis Air Power Hoists show unusual 

stamina on the tough jobs. Ruggedly con- 

structed with only one moving part, they 

operate for many years with a minimum of 

> attention. They are not subject to injury from 
overloads or bad atmospheric conditions. 

Examine your plant for applications of 

Curtis Air Power Hoists—it’s an important 

opportunity to add to profits by cutting costs 

and increasing production. 

For suggestions and useful 


ee data on Air Power, send the | ™*# 
coupon below for our booklet, 
“How Air is Being Used in | 
Your Industry.” 


: CURTIS Compressors © Air & Hydraulic Cylinders 
Air Hoists |-Beam Cranes & Trolleys 


i 
7 
CORE 
ano m } 
Lie 
| 
| 
curRTIS pNeuUMATIC MACHINERY coMPANY 
1922 Kienle? Avenue, St Louis, Mo- 
Gentieme® please send me yout pooklet, Air is | 
Beine Used in ¥ out and further information 
on Curtis Ait powet Hoists: i 
® 
Street 
99 


48 (Concluded from page 98) illustrated with photographs of instal- 

bagel? lations and the individual products. 

‘ transmission system for remote mea- : 

surement and control of flow, tempera- DIESEL ENGINE — Operating costs 
ture, level and pressure. Typical in- and specifications of the 25-horsepower 
stallation illustrations are supplemented Caterpillar diesel D2 tractor are given 

! by explanatory captions for the four in a new booklet published by Cater- 

; types of transmission. A cutaway photo- pillar Tractor Co,, Peoria, Ill. Features 

graph showing the interior construction of the tractor’s engine, transmission and 

4 of the pneumatic transmitter is included, track construction are shown by photo- 

ii as well as schematic drawing and com- graphs and are explained in the cor- 

plete details of operation of the entire responding text. 

i; transmitter system. UNIT HEATERS — Fedders Mfg. Co., 

ROLLER CHAINS — Chain Belt Co., 57 Tonawand street, Buffalo, has pub- 

1600 West Bruce street, Milwaukee, has lished a 12-page bulletin describing its 

; issued catalog No, 333 of 13 pages giv- series 4 unit heaters. Included are il- 

' ing tables and data on its roller chains lustrations of the heaters’ sturdy con- 

ji and sprockets. Information is included struction and wide adaptability, also 


on roller chain drives, chain lengths, tables giving the heating capacities of 
horsepower capacities, flexible couplings, the various models. 

and cut tooth sprockets, both standard STEEL - Allegheny Ludlum Steel 
and to order, The catalog is generously Corp., Brackenridge, Pa., has published 


Foundrymen, if you have not seen this new development you oweit to 
yourselftoinvestigate! Write for Bulletin ESA-56 for complete details. 


RED 

STREAK 
FLANGES 

* 

The New, Patented; Built-In Flanges 
| A sensational new development in high-speed resinoid wheels 24” 
| and 30” in diameter by 12” hole size! Consist of two circular steel 
| flanges or plates permanently embedded and bonded into the sides 
: . of the wheel adjacent to the center hole and lining a portion of it. 
| 

| 


*U. S. Patent 2,121,656 


ABRASIVE COMPANY 


Division of Simonds Saw and Steel Co. 
Tacony and Fraley Streets, Philadelphia, Pa. 
“ Chicago Branch: 1624 South Western Avenue 
Pi. Distributors in All Industrial Centers 


a brochure which traces briefly the 
growth of the parent companies and de- 
scribes present facilities, assets, etc. 


LIGHTING - Westinghouse Electric 
& Mfg. Co., East Pittsburgh, Pa., has 
issued a bulletin describing the Westing- 
house standard silvered bowl] diffusers. 
These reflectors are designed for use 
with 300 or 500 watt silvered bowl lamps 
for general lighting of low bay areas. 


CEMENT — Atlas Lumnite Cement 
Co., Chrysler building, New York, has 
issued a folder describing the corrosion 
and heat resistant properties of its Lum- 
nite cement. Described in the folder are 
its properties as a protective lining for 
steel stacks, mortar for brick chimneys 
and its adaptability for chimney main- 
tenance. 

WELDING An _ 8-page _ booklet, 
B 2150-A, published by the Westinghouse 
Electric & Mfg. Co., East Pittsburgh, 
Pa., lists common troubles met by weld- 
ers and discusses the cause and cure 
for each. 


SIFTERS - Sprout, Waldron & Co. 
Inc., Muney, Pa., has issued bulletin 
No. B-2 describing its roto-sifter de- 
signed for a variety of sifter operations. 
Included in the booklet are sketches 
showing the mechanical and structural 
features of the roto sifter, also a list 
of its applications. 

CONVEYORS — Cleveland Crane & 
Engineering Co., Wickliffe, O., has is- 
sued a folder entitled, “Cleveland Tram- 
rail Will Bring Up and Take Away”. The 
folder is profusely illustrated with pic- 
tures of installations showing the con- 
veyance of raw material, semifinished 
pieces, subassemblies. 


CRANES — Three models of shovels, 
cranes and draglines produced by Ameri- 
can Hoist & Derrick Co., St. Paul, are 
described in « recent bulletin. The mod- 
els have capacities of 1%, 1% and 2 
vards. Illustrations show details of con- 
struction and text matter explains the 
drum shaft assembly and heavy duty 
shovel boom. 


CASTINGS—A folder describing Foseco 
products of Foundry Services, Inc., 107 
East Forty-first street, New York, has 
been issued. Featured are coveral, cup- 
rit, aluminum degaser, cuprex and al- 
bral for overcoming porosity, blowholes, 
inclusions and low physical properties 
for aluminum, copper and nickel alloys, 
aluminum bronze, manganese bronze, 
silicon bronze, aluminum brasses, etc., 
castings. Other producis are listed and 
described, 


FUSES — Westinghouse Electric & 
Mfg. Co., East Pittsburgh, Pa., has pub- 
lished a booklet describing dry  boric- 
acid power fuses used for the protection 
of high-power plants, and for all high- 
voltage power use, indoor and outdoor. 


CRANES — American Hoist & Derrick 
Co., St. Paul, has issued a catalog de- 
scribing its 40 and 50-ton locomotive 
cranes giving data on lifting capacities, 
information on constructions and photo- 
graphs of installations. Another catalog 
illustrates and describes a line of gaso- 
line, diesel and electric general purpose 
hoists. 

REFLECTORS - Westinghouse Elec- 
tric & Mfg. Co., East Pittsburgh, Pa., 
has issued a 4-page booklet describing 
new locklite reflectors and hoods de- 
signed for industrial lighting. Tables 
give information concerning styles, watt- 
age, size, weight and foot candle illu- 
mination for various mounting heights, 
spacings and different lamp wattages. 


REFRACTOR Y—Ironton Firebrick Co., 
Ironton, ©O., has issued a folder describ- 
ing the qualities of its flrebrick for use 


in furnaces operating ier severe con- 
ditions such as boller turnaces, forging 
and welding furna eat iting fur- 
naces, open heart irn es, etc. 
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